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CHRISTIAN 


No, 17. | 


LKR OF TONATIUS TO 


Bawa truss, whois also called Theo. 
phorus, to the Church of God, which 
rm at Pralles, chosen of God and re- 
conciled to hin by the blood and suf- 
Christ) our hope, 


horiinyrs of Jesus 


throupyh his resurrection fromm the 


dead. 

Po know that ye have a blameless 
mined, mcapable of strife and division, 
and that not only from exercise but 

Pauly- 
bins your bishop, who ly the wall of 
(sod 
and so cordially regotced with mie an 


from prrara pple - asd learned of 


attended upon me at Somyrna, 
my bods, that E secu doto conmtem- 
plate your whole Chuve ty pee dented done. 
POCervinnr, therelore, ficotye tineny threat 
pole siti unto 


benevolence whiem as 


Csod, Poalso reyorced to find you song 


tutors of biter 
Ati sities ys 


your bishop 1% Utilo Jesus 


continue subject to 
CC lirist, ye 
appear to walk not according to men, 


bat after the excoaple of OClirist bane 


sell; for itis your duty, whieh mdeed 
without 


. ‘ } ‘ r 
\ « practice, to do ou thiany 


your bishop: bat be ye also s byeet to 
thye presbytery, is) 6 6tnhifto tec conties 
olf Christ. Tt behoves also the dea- 
Cons, Who ate trdndoters Ob thre Miy ole 
res of Christ, to endeavour that they 
Ive bho ollenee in uny Uhittige 5 * for 
they are tot miinister’s of meats and of 
depoks (only,) but oof the Chureh of 
(sod: and det all men reverence the 
deacons as ab order of divine appotnt 


ment, the bishop as a ly pe of the da- 


> 4 »s pencered thas pussawe Ktevally, 
ast i Ls the teanegtrotm oo thee deacons’ of- 
fice from thea otro occupation of servitiy 
tables to that of anterior ecclesistreal munis 
ters, whreli they have exeremned ever simee, 
Veviians thi is tlie tt ly pmistuthec it ww tive ly 
of the mysteries of God” 


the tere iin 


lings been appl ecto this order 


TUE 


MA Y, 1803, 


RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE CHURCH AT PRALLES, 


OBSERVER. 


ee oer menne 


[No, 5. Vol. UL. 













ther, and the presbyters as a diving 
and apostolical convocation., Where 
these are not, let it not) be called , 
Church: and Tam persuaded that you 





are of the same OpInion 5 for I lave 
amnexample of your charity | with me 
mthe person of your bishop, whos 
disposition is habitual discipline, and 
whose clemency 1% power, a man why 
is loved and reverenced even by thy 
tuirodly § 

Phave many divine traths to utter, 
but endeavour to measure myself lea! 
I |< role om the cornliee nee of boastiny 
Po have now especially reason to fev, 
and not to lend my mund to those why 
would puffime ap; for they who cot 


, 
mend, chastise meas with a scour 
Il love to suller, but know not whe 
ther T am worthy ; for the zeal of mir 
tyrdomis preater in myself, as it isles 
undersiood by others Have, therefor, 
the Spourat ol meekness hy which tie 
proce ofthis world as subdued. 
Could Po not them write to youl 0! 
hhewave nly thins 6 Yes . but J fen lest 
weak: pardol 
withbold sone 


they, who cannot receive 


[should oppress the 
me, therefore, af 
whit, lest 
them, should besubverted; for thous! 
Ioan bound for the truth, yet am | 
Hol, on thiaat account, privileged t0 


understand the lhigrhest mysteries uz 


| Pam bound to ae knowledge, that ther’ 
momuch wuneertaimty oo the ready of thes sel 
fenee Atuidst a vartet y of ‘ enpectarer 
nothin phicoye ean be done than toe ge ler 
those whieh seem most probable. Cotelet 3 
calls to areadosissemiune locum (Jud anultos 
ercitatos habhuit 


. : , ruil 
i In the sense of Christian unity, the I" 


and best evidence of charity. 
ols 
( 


In this version, I follow the onnnee” 
of Salmiasitts, as it is unpossible tv follow © 
text. 
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heaven, the assemblies of angels, and 
the constitution of their principalities 
and powers 5 rather am T yet a learner 
in invisible things ; many things are 
yet wantingg unto me that TL may not 
be wantings unto God. 

| beseech you, therefore, or rather 
not Pbut the love of Jesus Christ, that 
ye would use wholesome Christian 
nourtshment alone, and abstain from 
the strange herb, whichis heresy, with 
which those who are defiled entwine 
the crown of Christ: with potmonous 
plants, atc offer a deadly potion min- 
vled with metheg lin, 
ral such, therelore, beware : 
will beware, unless ye are pulled up 
and separate yourselves from the yod- 
bi- 


and ye 


Jesus Christ, from your 


head ol 
shop, and from the precepts of the 
Apostles ; for he that is within the 
pale of the altar is clean, he that 1s 
withoutis unclean ; that is, whosoever 
docth any thing without: the bishop, 
the presbytery, and the deacons, is de- 
fled an lis conscrence. 

Not that! know of any such defile- 
ment gino you, but that T labour to 
you as my beloved children, 
foresecinyr the the devil. 
Ye, therefore, on the spit of meek- 
relvesh with faith, 
Which ais the flesh of Christ, and wath 


fortify 
snares ol 
hess yourse lves 

charity, which is has blood. 

Liet noone have a quarrel aprannsl 
io nerehbour, that ye pave not an han 
die tothe Gentiles to blaspheime, 

And let your cars he stopped when 
‘uy one speaketh without Clivist, who 
the seed of David, of the sub- 
Mary, who was really born, 
eatand drank, really suffered vinden 
Vihite, was re lly crucihed, and diced 


yyaly al 


dstunece of 


ithe sipyht of men, of angels, and of 
Mifernal beimes, who also truly rose 
fiom the dead by the power olf the 
Pather, after the resemblance of that 
resurrection by which the bather shall 
ulso raise us inthe same Jesus Christ, 
without whom we have no life. 

Mutal, as some atheists, or infidels, 
“hrm, he suffered in appearance otly, 
themselves exist only in 
‘ppearance > And why then am | 
hound ? Why do | wish to be e posed 
(oO wild beasts, when amy dying would 

Christ. Obsery. “o. 17, 


then they 
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be in vain? But I am not of the num- 
ber of those who fabricate lies concern- 
ing the Lord. 

I'lee, therclore, from those bastard 
slips which bring forth bitter fruit, of 
which whosoever tasteth shall die. 
These have not been planted by the 
Pather; if they were they would 
shew themselves to be branches of the 
cross, and their frait would be incor- 
ruptible. 

I salute you from Smyrna, with the 
Churches of God which are with me, 
and refresh me at once ino body and 
spirit. My bonds, which IT bear in the 
cause of Christ, plead with you, that ye 
would continue inp harmony and mu- 
tual prayer; for it behoves every one 
of you, and especially the presbyters, 
10 support and strengthen your bishop, 
I entreat you to hear me in the spirit 
of charity, lest in’ havinge written this 
I should one day be called to bear my 
testimony ayramst you. Pray too for 
me, who want all your charitable in- 
tercessions, that T may not finally be 
uw cast away, Tpeit nay be found wor- 
thy of the lot to which Tam = des- 
tined. 

The love of the Churches of Smyrna 
and Iephesus saluteth you. Remember 
myour prayers the Chureh which is 
in Syria, of which f am the least and 


most unworthy member. Love one 
another with undivided hearts. May 
» 


Iny spirit de your erfuation,” not only 
now but when | attain to God; for I 
ame yet in the midst of danpers, but 
God is faithtul in Cheist to tallil your 
petitions and mine, in whom LT finally 
be found without 


pray that we miray 
Spot. 
Account of lemanent Persons executed ‘a the 


Civil Wea v. 
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HAMILTON 


CO coratiantte tivo 'D 


DLATIL OF Dith bth OF 


Upon Priday, March 9, 1649, being: the 
day uppomted for the exccution of the 
contence of death upon Duke Plamal- 
ton, the Parl of Tlotland, and the Lord 


“Tam far from approving the ready in 
which Coteler and Vossitts, both of whom 
were Protestants, conmeur , Lat af this be lulse, 
the common reading te Honsense, pr thaps the 
hetter of the two 
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Capel, about ten o’clock that morning, 
Licutenant-colone!l Beecher came with 
his order to the several prisoners at St. 
James’s, requiring them to come away. 
According to which order, they were 
carried in sedans, with a guard, to Sir 
‘Thomas Cotton’s house at Westmin- 
ster, where they continued about the 
spice of two hours, passing mostofl that 
thie in seligious aud seasonable con- 
ferences with tie ministers there pre- 
sent with them; alter which, being 
Calied away to the scaffold, it was de- 
sired, that beiore they wentthey mirht 
have the opportunity of commencdiug 
their souls to God by prayer, which 
being readily granicd, and the room 
voided, Mr. Bolton was desired by the 
Iearl of Hlotfand to take that pains with 
them; which was accordingly done, 
With great appearance of solemn aflec- 
tions among them. Prayer being con- 
cluded, and hearty thanks returned by 
them to the ministers who performed, 
as also the rest who were their assis- 
tants in this sad time of trouble, the 
Duke of Hamilton prepared first to go 
towards the place of execution; and 
after mutual embraces, and some short 
cjaculatory expressions to and for his 
fcellow-sufferers, he took his leave of 
them all, and went along with the ofh- 
cers, attended by Dir. Sibbald, whom he 
had chosen for hits comforter in this his 
sad condition, 

The 
new Pajace-eyard at Westminster, over 
the reat Hall-pate, in the sight of the 
piace where the high court of justice 
lurmerly sat (the hall doors being 
open,) there was his InxceJlency’s rep i. 
mentol horse, comumanded by Captain 
Disher, and several compantes of Colo- 
nel Tfewson’s and Colonel Pride’s re- 
giments of foot, drawn up in the place. 
When the Duke came from Westiuin- 
ster-TJail near the seaffold, he was met 
by the under sheriff of Middlesex, and 
who look the charge 


scxitold being erected in the 


aguardot its men, 
of him from Laeutenmant-coloncl 
cher, aid the partizans that were his 
the Sherif of London being 


Bue- 


guards ; 
also, accordingy to Command from the 
high courtol justice, present to sce the 
execution performed, 


Duke 


the scaffold, and two ol 


Hamilton being come upon 
his servants 





Account of the Death of 





the Duke of Tlamilton, 


waiting upon him, he spake first to 
the Doctor, us followeth: 


Duke. Whetver shall I pray first? 
Dr. Sibbald. As your Lordship 
pleases. 


Duke. know not the fashion: J May 
ask you, Sir. Do these yeuiiemen 
expect I should say any thing to them 
or no! Vhey cannot hear. 

Dr. Sibbuid. Vheve will be a greater 
silence by-and-by, My Lord, you 
should do well to bestow your time now 
In meditating pon, and imploring of, 
the free merey of God in Christ for 
your eternal salvation, and look upon 
that ever-streaming fountain of his 
precious biood, that purveth us from 
wl our sins, even the sins of the deepest 
That is now, my Lord, the rock 
upon which you must chicfy rest, and 
labour to fix yourself in the tree mercy 
of God throuyh Christ Jesus, whose 
mercies are from everlasuiy to ever- 
lasting, unto all such as with the eye ol 
faith behold him. 

Soon after, the Duke turning to the 
front of the scafloid, before which (as 
in all the rest of the place,) there was 
a preat concourse of people, he thus 
delivered himscil :— 

“7 think it is not very necessary for 
me to speak much: there are many 
genticmen and soldiers there that see 
ine; but my voltce 1s so weak, that they 
cannot hear mes; neither was I ever at 
any time so much tn love with speaking, 
or with any thine | had to express, that 
I twwok dehehtin it; yet this being the 
last time Iam to do so, by a divine pro- 
vidence of Almivhty God, who hath 
brought me to this end justly for my 
sins, | shall, to you Sir, Mr. Sheriff 
declare thus muchas to the matter that 
Pam now to suffer for; whieh ts, as 
being a traitor to the kinedom of Log. 
land. “Truly, Sir, tt was a country that 
I equally loved with my owa; 1 made 
no difference; I never intended its 
prejudice, or that of any particular man 
in it: what I did was by the command 
of the parliament of the country where 
J was born, whose commands I could 
not disobey, without running into the 
same hazard there of that condition that 
lam now in: the ends, Sir, of that en- 
gagement are public ; they are in print, 
and so L shall not need to specify them. 


! 
caqyc. 


[ May, 
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Dr. Sthbald. The sun, perhaps, will 
be too witch In your Lordship’s face as 
you speak. | 
' Duke. Noy Sir, it will not burn it: I 
hope, i shall see a brighter sun than 
this. Dar, Very speedily. 

Dr. Sibbald. Vie sun of righteous- 
Ness. my F vd, 

Duke. “(But to that which | was 
sayings Slr.) Lt pleased God so to dis- 
pose that army under my command, as 
ip was rumed; and I, as their General, 
clothed with a commission, stand here 
now ready to die: T shall not trouble 
you With repeating of my pica, what I 
ead In my own delence at the court of 
justice, myself being satisfied with the 
commands that were lad upon me, and 
they satished wih the yustuess of their 
proc dure, according to the laws of this 
land. Grod is pust, and therelore | shall 
Hol Say any thing as to the matter of 
the sentenec, bul that I do willingly 
submit to this divine providence; and 
| acknowledic, that very many ways | 
deserve even a worldly punishment as 
wellas hereatter ; for we are all sinners, 
Sir, and Ta great one ; yet, for my com- 
lot, 1 know there is a God in heaven 
that is exceeding mercitul: T know that 
my Redeemer sits at bis re ht hand, 
uid am: conlident, (clapping his hands 
whis breast,) is mediatiny for me 
ul this instant: Loam hopeful, through 
his free yrace and all-suflicient merits, 
to be pardoned of my sins,and to be 
received into his merey; upon that J 
rely, trusting to nothing but the free 
erace of God through Jesus Christ, 
Ihave not been tainted with my religion, 
‘1 thank God for it;) stuee my infaney 
it has beensuch as hath been professed 
inthe land and established; and now it 
isnot this religion or that religion, or 
this or that fancy of men, that is to be 
built upon; itis but one that is right, 
one that’s sure, and that) comes from 
God, Sir, and in the free grace of our 
Saviour. ‘Traly, Sir, my religion was 
the established religion, and that which 
I have practised in my own kingdom 
Where | was born and bred. ‘Phe Lord 
lorvive me my sins,and | forgive freely 
all those, that even I might (asa world. 
ly man) have the greatest animosity 
(PAINSt, We are bidden to forgive, 
AD; itis a command Jauid upon US— 
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“ Forgive us our trespasses,as we for- 
give them that trespass against us.” 
Sir, it is high time for me to make an 
end of this; and truly | remember no 
more that 1 have to Say, but to pray to 
God Almighty in atew words, and then 
I have done.”’ 

Vhen knecliny down with Dr. Sib- 
bald, he prayed thus: 

“ Most blessed Lord, I thy poor and 
most unworthy servant, Come unto lhee, 
presuming in thy mfinite mercy, and 
the merits of Jesus Christ, who. sits 
upon the throne ; L come flying trom 
that of justice to that of mercy and 
tenderness, for his sake which shed his 
blood tor sinners, that he would look 
upon me as one who now calls and 
hopes to be saved by iis all-sufficient 
MACLILS. 
have Compassion upon me in the free- 


lor his sake, elortous God, 


ness of thy Infinite merey, that when 
this sinful soul of mine shal depart out 
of this frail carease of clay, f may be 
carried into thy everlasting glory. O 
Lord, by thy free grace, and out of thy 
Miimile mercy, hear me ; and look down, 
and have compassion upon mez and 
thou, Lord Jesus, thou my Lord, and 
thou my Crod, and thou my Redeemer, 
hear me, and take pity upon me; take 
pity upon me, gracions God, and so 
deal with my soul, that by thy precious 
merits Tivay attain to thy yoy and bliss, 
Q) Lord, remember me, so miserable 
aud sinful a creature! thou, O Lord, 
that cdiedst for me, receive me Into thy 
own bound of mercy: O Lord, I trust 
in thee, sufler me not to be contounded., 
Satan has had too lony possession of 
this soul, O Jet him not now prevail 
against it; but let me, O Lord, from 
heneclorth dwell with thee for cver- 
more, 

“ Now, Lord, it is thy time to hear 
me; hear me, eractous Jesus, even for 
thy own goodness and merey, and trath, 
() elorlous (rod! © blessed Father! O 
holy Redeemer! O ceractous comforter! 
() holy and blessed Piinaity ; } do render 
up my soul info thy hands, and commit 
it with the mediation of my Redeemer, 
praising thee for all thy dispensations 
that it hath pleased thee to confer Upon 
me; and even for this, praise, and 
honour, and thanks, from this time 


forth for ‘VCerinol Ee.” 
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Then the Duke, turning to the exe- 
cutioner, said, Which way is it that 
you would have me lie, Sir? ‘The exe- 
cutioner pointing to the front of the 
scaffold, the Duke replied, What my 
head thi$ way ? Then the under sheriff's 
son said, My Lord, the order is that 
you should lay your head towards the 
high court of justice. 

The Duke, after a little discourse in 
private with some of his servants, 
kneeled down on the side of the scaf- 
fold and prayed awhile to himself; 
when he had finished his prayer, Dr. 
Sibbald spake to him thus: 

‘* My Lord, I humbly beseech God, 
that you may now, with a holy and 
Christian courage, give up your soul 
tothe hand of your faithtul Creator 
and gracious Redeemer, and not be 
dismayed with any sad apprehension 
of this death, and consider what a 
blessed and glorious exchanye you 
Shall make within a very few minutes.’’ 

Then with a cheerful and smiling 
countenance, the Duke, embracing the 
Doctor in his arms, said, “ Truly Sir, 
I do take youin my arms ; and truly, 
1 bless God for it, I do not fear. I] 
have an assurance that is grounded 
here (laying his hand upon his heart) 
now that gives me more true joy than 
ever! had. I pass out of a miserable 
world to go into an eternal and ¢glo- 
rious kingdom; and, Sir, though I 
have been a most sinful creature, yet 
God’s mercy, I know, is infinite, and 
I bless my God for it; I go with so 
cleara conscience, that f know not the 
man that I have personally injured.” 

Dr, Sibbald. “ My Lord, it is a mar- 
vellous great satisfaction, that, at this 
hour, you can say so. I beseech the 
Lord for his eternal mercy strength- 
en your faith, that, in the very moment 
of your dissolution, you may see the 
arms of the Lord Jesus stretched out 
to reccive your soul.” 

Then the Duke embracing those 
his servants that were present, said 
to cach of them, “ You have been 


very faithful to me, and the Lord bless 
you.”’ Then turning to the execution. 
er, said, “I~ shall say a very short 
prayer tomy God, while I lie down 
there; and whea I stretch out my hand 


On Romans vii. 14. to the end. 
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(my right hand) then, Sir, do your du- 
ty, and I freely forgive you, and so | 
do all the world.” 

And so having lain a short space 
devoutly praying to himself, he stretch- 
ed out his right hand, whereupon the 
executioner, at one blow, severed his 
head from his body; which was re- 
cclved by two of his servants, then 
knecling by him, into a crimson taffe- 
ty scarf, and with the body immedi- 
ately put into the coffin, brought up. 
on the scaffold for that purpose, and 
from thence conveyed to the house 
that was Sir John Hamilton’s, at the 
Mews. 


‘Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Twas alittle disappointed in finding 
the difficulty, which you state (page 
96) to occur in the interpretation of 
Rom. vil. 14, to the end, not account: 
ed for by you. ‘The passage 1s, un- 
doubtedly, involved in much obscuri. 
ty, and cannot be elucidated within 
narrow limits. J'aving, however, paid 
some attention to the subject, 1 send 
you a few remarks for insertion, should 
they be thought calculated to throw 
any light upon it. 

My opinion is that, in the passage 
alluded to, the Apostle does not de. 
scribe his own expericnce as a Chris 
tian at the time he wrote ; and this 
opinion I have been led to adopt by 
the following considerations :-—1. The 
character there described 1s cote 
demned by the whole Word of God, 
by all the Epistles of St. Paul in gene- 
ral, and by that to the Romans In pat- 
ticular. The Gospel salvation un 
formly requires conviction to be fol- 
lowed by conversion; but this expe- 
ricnee bears no resemblance to that ol 
a real convert to Christ. 

2d. ‘Vo have introduced himself up- 
der such a character to the Romans 
would have been an impeachment ol 
the Apostle’s judement, being wholly 
inconsistent with the chief design and 
scope of his Kpistle ; which was wril- 
ten with an intent not only to prove 
that we are justified by faith alone 
without the works of the law, either 
moral or ceremonial ; but also to ville 
dicate this position from the cayils © 
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unbelievers respecting its licentious 
tendency. By declaring himself “ car- 
nal sold under sin,” &c. he would 
have given just grounds of increased 
suspicion, prejudice, and accusation to 
unbelievers: to the Roman converts 
he would have manifested an unac- 
countable inconsistency, by giving such 
marks of his own state, when, in the 
very next chapter, he assures them in 
the most positive terms—* If ye live 
after the flesh, ye shall dic.” In this 
view of the subject, St. Chrysostom 
indulges a little apostrophic irony. 
a— Sv, Havre, Taexixos, 9 ume mou ayiov 
oT yEvIAt FOS KUO ELVOMLEVOG y 0 AdcAouvre tyay ty 
‘avi tov Xeiwlov; ch cv cwaexinos, die 7 
soug madnTas Tog Gous ywalnous, Ayo. 
Yucig oux erle ev TaeKLs AA” tv wvevsex]s 5 
oi malas OH OU ETIV Ev CupKI, KeL OU 
CUPKIKOS Eb 5 iy@ Kak CLE KIKOG ciate "Eyae 
Tis 3 0 WO TOU VOL Kos ty 7G) VOUG WOoAl~ 
TEVTUMLLVOG, WEMCALLEVOS u%o trv anKorrev.”” 
Vol. VII. Orat. 121. 

3rd. We cannot suppose that Saul 
the Jew was a better man than Paul 
the Christian ; but this must have been 
the case, if we apply to him the car- 
ality he speaks of. For thouvh be- 
fore his conversion he was * a blas- 
phemer, and a persecutor, and inju- 
Nous,” yet, in another sense, he was 
whatthe world calls a very moral, as 
wellas a very godly man, and as be 
himself then thought ** touching the 
law blameless.”?’ But the man he here 
describes is one who ts a slave to his 
passions, one who sins ayainst lHeht 
und conviction; and thourh, in one 
sense, such a man Is hearer to mercy, 
ithe lay hold on it, because be feels 
his rruilt ; yet, In another sense, he is 
a worse man, and will be more severe- 
ly punished if he does not. 

Ath. Troma consideration of the 
context it appears, that a man, before 
he becomes a genuine Christian, sus- 
tains two previous characters. Tirst, 
he is a sinner, without any sense of his 
sult; secondly, he has a sense of his 
sult for which he can make no atone- 
ment, accompanied by a propensity 
lo certain sins which he would but 
Cannot resist ; then thirdly, he views 
the all-sufliciency of the Saviour, by 
faith he apprehends the righteousness 
of Christ, and through the powerful 
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influence of the Holy Spirit he ex- 
periences the trath of that comforta- 
ble promise-—“ If the Son shall make 
you free ye shall be free indeed.” The 
outline thus given forms the substance 
of this and the following chapter; and 
it accords with the experience of eve- 
ry real convert. Having brought his 
cubject to a point, at the close of the 
fourth verse of the seventh chapter, 
he describes the state of the Jews in 
the fifth, and in the = sixth 
Christicns. l'rom the former of these 
descriptions he reasons as a Jew tll 
the end of the twenty-fourth verse, and 
then follows the character of a Chris- 
tian, deduced from his position in the 
sixth. The experience of the Jew ts 
divided into two parts ; first, what he 
was; secondly, what he 1s. In des- 
cribing his former state, he shews 
how he felta total insensibility respect- 
ing his sins, till a knowledge of the re- 
quirements of God’s Iloly law wrought 
within him a conviction of his guilt 
and condemnation. Ile views it not 
as the cause of his siuning, but as a 
faithful mirror reflecting his depravi- 
ty upon his conscience. Tle then ob- 
Viates its apparent severity, by ac. 
knowledging that his condemnation 
did not proceed from this good law 
as its cause, but was the cficct of his 
own evil propensitics and actions. So 
far there is no controversy. In the 
bepinninge of the fourteenth verse, 
there is a chanve of the past time to 
the present; and this ts supposed to 
be a proof, that what the Apostle says, 
to the end of the chapter, is an account 
of his present expericnce at the time 
he wrote. But | cannot perceive the 
force of this argument; since St. 
Paul’s mode of treating the subject 
does of itself authorize such a change. 
For when the man, whom he person- 
ates, has been made to describe his 
past experience, he very properly is 
made to speak in the present tense, 
and to declare what he then thought 
of himself when weighed in the balance 
of the divine law. “ Lam carnal, sold 
under sin, &c.’’ Now this experience 
exactly agrees with the Apostle’s po- 
sition respecting the Jews in verse 
filth; and in the whole olf this  pas- 
sage, there is manifested an entire op- 
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position between. the inward and out- 
wuld man; the appetites of the body, 
however, stiil prevailing over the con- 
vicdous of the mind, and leading him 
At 


leneth trom a sense of this miserable 


away a captive to the Jaw of sin. 


boi Gage, be cries out, In the language 
ol Cousplatnt and despalt, “O) wretched 
man Gout bam,who shall deliver me!” 

Now where the Jew stops the Chris- 
St. Paul 
acs in bis own mame, Or 1 the hame 
ofeny Christian, “fb thank God through 
Jesus Christ. So then do Tl myselt (1 
Poui,or bthe Christtao) with the mind 


tho beois: and therefore 


serve the law of Gods; but with 


Ne i) the Liaw ol Sit) 


my 
‘* “Phere 1s (48) 
Veliiy pow no condemnation to them, 
which arc im Clivist Josus (burt they 
wWwio are ip Christ are tt 


not after the flesh but after the spurt 


19se), Who walk 
- 
And you niay rest ussured ol the truth 
ol thts, it bemngr 
“ Por the 
Chitst Je 


the Jaw of stp and of ck 


my Owl CX pr hich C—— 


law of the Spirit of life ain 
frown 
Wioihat oa 


between tits ¢ x pe ri- 


us has made me free 
Atti. 
coutrast is) bere 


ence of the Christicon, made free from 
the Jaw of sin and death, und serving 
(cod in newness of spirits andthatot the 
Jew convinced indeed of lis duty, but 


still pus- 


GIONS, bituil tinito 


slave to |hns 


forth 
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and “bringing 
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deeth, 

Lastly. When 
}! bs most prude ntto embrace that side 
oo! thie 
Though man, when viewed in bimsedl, 


a subye ct us doubtfal, 
ast liable ellabiciacsi 
question least able to abuse 
soa very depraved creature, aud dane 
oressive Of his unworthiness 
yet Chlris- 


tianity, undoubtedly, affords means to 


gyuave ¢ 


con hardly be too strong ; 


condition; but we can- 


rate rpret the 


melrrate bis 
hol passage uncer con- 
sideration, as viving 
Apostle’s CXPEHICHCE, without cle ny- 
ine or limiting the purifying efficacy 
ol the 

fections 
St. Paul tells us in another place 
was do all things.’? ‘bo 
come, therefore, to the point, the in- 


an account of the 


Hfoly Sypanrit upon the heart, al- 
and conduct; through which 


he 


enabled to 


terpretation, TP have here combated, ts 
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a dangerous one, for two reasons ; jt 
may afford a false peace to the bad, 
and it may retard the progress of the 
The grace of God ts, Indeed, 
boundless. Phe Redeemer has made 
asuflicient atonement for the sins of 
the whole world; and we should be 
closingy up the only grate to heaven, 
were We lo represent the case of any 


rood. 


man as desperate who, whatever his 
past conduct may have been, hearuly 
repents of the past, and applics to God 
lor mercy. In this sense, whosocver 
will let him come aad tuke ot 
ter of lor the 


is able and willing to save all 


the wa- 
life freely ; Redeemer 
Such lo 
the uttermost. Butatis also true, that 
Whom Christ  yustifies, them he also 


Sivbr¢ biti 1? If, how cyv< i's Ww [ audit the 
S CX PCrlEncee at the trae hig 


hay We 


Apostie 
wrote to be here deseribed, 


hot, by such an interpretation, give 


the walfal and habitual sinner a haope 
of beim saved, though his) religion 
ohly of 


cae sill bac 
alilG Witty 


COUSIST “ood wishes ancl de. 
the 


tion, that lias conscerenee and practice 


SIVCS 5 hot very Colvic- 
are at variance, be considered by bin 
us adark, that his sins are of an una. 
voldable nature, and consequently ve 
lital bifierniiies ! 

Phis interpretation may retard th 
proper % 
edly, a particular part of the tyinasterl- 


s ol the good. itis, undoubt- 


al office, to bitid upthe brehken heart 


ed,’’ and 66 fa) | how how tr) speak 4 


scensotu to dua thatais weary.” 


of all when 


word an 
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Simais the 


heaviest burden 
truly felt; and very pious persons ar 
sometimes tempted to content then: 
SCIVES feeble 
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the fountama of all grace and goodness 


Wilh very Supports, II, 
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thei corruptions, we should quote uh 
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wished them to 
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would seen as il we 


be satished with their condition, and 
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These are some of the reasons which 
led me to dissent, tn this particular po- 
cjtion, from Mer. Stmeon, a man not less 
tKnownin the Christian world for the 
yety and usefulness of his lite, than for 
his excellent. and praise-worthy wrtt- 
yrs. CLERICUS JUVENIS. 


a) 


Pothe BE hitor of the Christian Observer. 

Ixthe Acts of the Apostles three dis- 
tingt accounts are riven of the conver- 
gon of St. Paul:—the first, that of the 
historian, Chap, ix. I-22; the second, 
ina speech of the Apostle himself, de- 
livered to the people on the stats of 
Antonia, xx. 1-225 the 
hird, mm another speech of the same 


the castle 


\postle before king Agrippa, xxvti. 9— 
St Paulin his lpistles has made 

me reneral allusions to this event: it 
wil be sulficient, im the present iti- 
refer to the fullest, Gial. l. 
17. ot. Luke, the 


lets of the 


mce. TO 
author of the 
\postles, Wills 
of St. Paul, durtuc a considerable part 


a comp woo 
dohis travels and muanistertal labours ; 
hor as il vithout the lhisrhest probabtl 
tyothat he is belheved to have « omprile cl 

papostolte history from the midornrna. 


1), and at the ELSsLann Cy of the Apo ile 
(hthe Cacntules. 

We have then rour prmereerene 
Paul, 


which we may tardy ascribe to the : 


COUNTS Of the Conversion of St, 
ANC 
withor, and that author the very subject 
ol the 

Tits fact or phenomenon, in which 
will 
unreasonable 


1 bation. 

i perfect avrecment hardly be 
Coomed a grattuitous or 
"ar 14 rine this bith 
I] hat fi tL ree 


apifiar ae (lise IPL LINC, 


MsUtap Lon, wall 
portant biblical question 
hilifference, or 
re al and indubital [ ; 


vo tl 
viele ef 


CONSTSLONEGS 
lurmony, in the writers, or historians 
fthe New Testament 3 and will suppty 
canon of histerteal 
Ciucism, whieh moy be apphed, with 
ciher to the 


4 PRINCIPSE, or 
heat advantage, cone 
SUruye (ton ola ene ral harmony of the 
ur evangelists, or to the reconeilia- 
Hon Of any particular portion of thei 
History é S. Lb. 
— 

Pothe Biter of the Cheistan Obscorver 
PLIRACHS POM DM. NOWILLI'S CATECHISM 
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hsts Christ has expressed the whole 
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force and nature of the law, ina very 
short compendium—* Plou salt love 
the ford thy God, with all thy) beart, 
with all thy soul, with all thy mand, 
and with all thy strength, and thou shalt 
love thy venrhbour as thyseil.” To 
these two commandments, the whole 
law aud the prophets may be referred. 
Such a love is here required as is bee 
(aod; which 
most powerlul Lord, the 
kindest of fathers, and the 
ClOUS protector, 


combs acknowledyes 
him, as the 
tool wra- 
intist 
joa reverence for his mrayesty, an 


‘To this iove we 


an wince im 
his YOOUNESS 5 and tie Shuacerily and 


obedience to his wall, and 


ardour ol love, Dust TAaae pis elo no 
thoughts, no desires, no iptertions, nor 
actions, that Oppose this tove of God. 
With PESPes tiobrother!y os x % 
that has foltowes 
with the strictest b 


ist 
destened nould be 


} 


while nial wl love, 


Stnee by nature we are too prone to 


love ourselves, there could pial Le a 


more equitable, phan, short, ane 


cflica- 
cious rule of brotherly love conceived, 
than that which our Lord lias set be- 
bateach man should love 
VWohenee it 


tliat Wwe should do 1) thing 


4JOVC US, VIZ. Ut 
his neiehbour as himsell. 
is ovideit, 
fo our nemhbour, hor sey, nor think, 
What we would not wish others todo to 
us, Hor think, nor speak concerning: us. 
Did this law operate upon us with all 
is foree, which is, as it were, the life 
of allothers, we should have no need of 
so many laws, which men daily invent, 
lo restrain mutual injuries, and detend 
civil socicty ; which are of very litte 
importanec, if this law lose its influence 
amon ipankind. 

The word * netehbour,’’ it is to be 
observed, and 
friends, to strangers and even to ene- 
mucs; for though another should hate 
us, We tmust, 
him as our neighbour, and treat him 
kindly ; because thatorder must suffer 
no infraction, which is the principal 
support of concord and mutual mter- 
All that is con- 
tained inthe law and the prophets may 


extends to. relations 


nevertheless, consider 


cCOUrSE AMMO yest men. 


be summed up under these two heads ; 
for the admonitions, and precepts, and 
exhoritions, and promuses, and threat- 
my the law, and 
and the writines of the 


chines, which abound 


tlie prephets, 





22 
Apostles, centre in this law of love as 
their proper end. 

God wishing to renew his image in 
us, set forth a perfect rule of justice, by 
the law inscribed on two tables; and 
this in a manner so express, that God 
requires nothing more of us than a 
simple compliance with it. Yor God 
accounts no sacrifice acceptable, so 
much as obedicnce ; for he proposes 
life to those who live agreeably to his 
law, but denounces death upon those 
who violate it. And without doubt, 
those persons who can fulfil it will be 
considered as justaccording to the law ; 
but we all labour under that infirmity, 
which prevents any man from answer- 
ing, inall respects, its righteous dce- 
mands. For should we evrant thata 
man may be found, whose life las, 7 


sume measure, corresponded with this 
pattern; yet such a one will not be 


cstecmcd puUSt belore God, who pro- 
nOUDCES a curse upon ull who have not 
entirely performed whatever Is contain- 
ed in the law. No miun, therefore, ts 
justified by the law in the sight of God. 

If it be asked, to what purpose did 
Giod lav down alaw which exacts ade- 
Pee of perfection above our powers ? 
it may be answered, that In settine forth 
the law, God did not so much re spect 
what we may be able to do who have 
rendered ourselves weak by our own 
folly, as what would be suitable to his 
Own justice. But since nothing but 
che most complete rmghteousness can 
be acceptable to God; it was highly 
proper, tbat the rule of life, which he 
himself prescribed, should be altosre- 
ther perlect. Consequently the law re- 
auites nothin, but what we are oblired 
— observe. Secing, however, we fall 
far short ofa righidul subjection to the 
law, we cannot defend curselves in any 
justand plausible manner before God ; 
iherefore the Jaw brings all men as 
euilty criminals to the tribunal of hea- 
ven, and accuses and condemns them. 
Jn this state the law both places and 
leaves the unbelieving and wicked ; who 


as they are unable to fulfil one title of 


the law, so they caunot have any well- 
founded hope in God through Christ. 
Ilowever, there are other uscsto which 
the law serves with respect to the pl- 
ous. 
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In the first place, the law exactin 
so great a degree of perfection in life, 
holds out to the pious a certain mark 
and scope to which they may direct al] 
their endeavours, and by assiduity and 
perseverance daily make some advance 
towards complete holiness; for the 
righteous, under the guidance of their 
divine instructer, have their attention 
hxed on this object, of course they be- 
come watchful and cautious not to bring 
a reproach on their profession, by any 
scandalous behaviour. In the next 
place, finding the law more strict than 
the weakness of human nature should 
seem to require, and themselves inca: 
pable of bearing so heavy a burden, 
they are hence excited to seek assist. 
ance from the Lord. Besides, the law 
constantly treating them as guilty, af- 
fects their minds with a salutary contri- 
tion and godly sorrow ; and leads them 
to repentance, and impels them to seek 
and implore pardon of God through 
Christ; at the same time it prevents 
their trusting to their own innocence, 
and boasting in the sight of God ; and 
acts upon them lke a bridle, keeping 
them in the fear of God. Lastly, whilst 
they discover the impossibility of an- 
swering fully all the righteous demands 
of the law, beholding by it, as in a glass, 
the spots and defilements of their souls, 
they are deeply humbled by this means; 
and are prepared and disposed to seek 
righteousness in Christ. In short, the 
law of God is, as it were, a schoolmas- 
ter to bring us to Christ, which Jeads 
us directly to him, by the knowledge 
of ourselves, by repentance, and by 
faith, 


(To be continued, ) 


— —sca 


‘Po the tilitory of the Christian Observer. 


Tire quotations of your correspondent, 
(No. 15, page 136,) have, I thinks 
correctly represented the opinion of 
Calvin on the subject of Justification. 
‘The following passages, however,which 
conlirm that representation, appear 
be more explicit and decisive. The 
reformer vives this formal definition of 
the term in question :—Ita nos Justill- 
cationem simpliciter interpretamur ac 
ceplionem, qua nos Deus in gratiam 
receptos, pro justis habet. Eamque 
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in peccatorum remissione ac Justitia 
i Christi imputatione positam esse dici. 
‘snus. Inst. lili. c. x1. §2. In what sense 
this definition is to be taken is further 
explained by the following passages : 
—Justificare ergo nzhil aliud est, quam 
cum qui reus agebatur, tanquam appro- 
~ )atainnocentia a reatu absolvere. Quum 
F jtaque nos Christi intercessione justifi- 
' cet, Deus, hon propriz innocentiz ap- 
q probatione, sed justitie imputatione nos 
' absolvit: ut pro justis in Christo cen- 
scamur, qui in nobis non sumus. Ib, 
3. Again:—Nunc illud quam verum 
sit excutiamus, quod In finziione dictum 
est, jusiitiam fidel esse reconciliatio- 
nem cum Deo, qux sola peccatorum re- 
missione constet. Ib. §21. 
|, may be, not only a matter of curi- 
osity, but productive of some use, to 
crate the sentiments of Arminius upon 
thisimportant doctrine, Ile professes, 
in terms sufliciently strong and intelli- 
wible, although by some means faulty 
mn the grammatical construction, that 
he is ready to subscribe to all that Cal- 
vin has written on the subject of Justi- 
ficudon, in the third book of his Insti. 
tutes. Opp. p. 162, col. 2.8 And with 
somuch justice might he make this 
‘profession, that in point of orthodoxy 
he will be supposed, by many, to have 
‘the advantage of the reformer of Ge- 
Suevae In the professed declaration of 
Shis religious opinions, which has just 
Pbeen referred to, he writes—In prae- 
osentiarum vero breviter Gico, credere 
me veccatores sola Christt obedientia 
Sjuslos constitul: et quod yustitia Chris- 
Py sola meritoria causa sit, propter 
?qvan Deus credentibus peccatum con- 


a 


poner cosque pro justis reputat, mon ali- 
pleratqgue si legem frerfecte implevissent. 
. b. Yo the same purpose in his Dispu- 
Stones Private, Thesis xlviil. de Jus- 
Hlicatione, Justificatio est actio Dei 
Judicis justa et gratiosa, qua de throno 

prathe et misericordiz hominem pec- 


* The edition here quoted is that of Franc. 
tq rt, 16031. The author of the Bibhoyraphi- 
Pal Di tionary mist, therefore, be wrista- 
“i ‘WM representing the edition of 1635 as the 

vvy one, ualess, as seems to be the case, 

1p error is in the date. The writer has 

Und leisure, even in a work purely critieal, 
Pent his prejudices against the Antireman 
pots, or the Gomaristic party, 

Christ. Observ. No, {7, 
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catorem sed fidelem, propter Christi- 
um Christique obedientiam, et justi. 
tiam @ peccatis absolvit, et justum cen- 
set, ad justificati salutem, et justitia 
gratieque divine gloriam. Again he 
says of Justificatiun—Junctam habet 
adoptionem in filios, collationem juris 
in hereditatem yitz eternz. Opp. p. 
316. 

“Agrecably to this extended view of 
the doctrine of Justification, Witsius, 
in his elaborate and valuable treatise 
upon the subject, defines Justification 
to be, not only an absolution from guilt, 
but a title to eternal life. Sce Misc. 
Sac.t 

The wisest method in the discussion 
of this doctrine seems to be, first of 
all, to establish the general doctrine, 
that our entire acceptance in the sight 
of God, and the utmost felicity which 
we shall attain in the world to come, Is 
to be ascribed to Christ alone. ternal 
life, which comprises the whole bles- 
sing, is expressly and repeatedly repre- 
sented in Scripture as having him for 
its author. In what manner the con- 


stuituent and subardinate parts of this « 


whole are referable to the particular 
actions of our Llessed Saviour in his 
mediatorial character, how far they ex- 
tend, and in what they consist, are 
inquiries, which, if conducted with a 
proper spirit and with judgment, are 
laudable, and can hardly fail to be use- 
ful; but in the result of which our faith 
can never be so far implicated, as to 
oblige us to surrender the great funda- 
mental doctrine of our enure depen- 
dence upon Christ for all the happiness 
which, as believers, we shall enjoy in 
the future world. ‘The fate of this ques- 
tion isno wavs aflected by our determi- 


{Inthe Epistle to the Romans, where this 
subject is treated professedly, and at large, 
peace, (ch. v. 1,) the hope of the divine glory 
2,) and salvation (9, 10) seem to be repre- 
sented as necessarily conseouent upon Fustifica 
tion. SO its Said soon after, these who are 


justified “shallreign in bie”? (17); the rigch- 
J h i 


teousness Of Christoperates © unto justiliea- 
tion ol life” (13) 4 anc prace re wens = Uhroush 
(or justification) “ unto eter- 
nal life’ (21.) And does not the very thesis, - 
the proposition of the subject lo be discussed 
mi this Epistle (choi. 16, 17,) prove that sal 
vation, or the entire blessmp revealed in the 
Gospel, is included in JusOfie ation 
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nation, concerning the inferior ques- 
tions comprehended under it. So that, 
although yustilicauon should be proved 
to be synonymous with absoluuion from 
past guilt, the acquisiuion of a utle to 
everlasting life would not be thrown into 
the province of human merit, but must 
still, with the former blessing, be as- 
cribed to our Redeemer, as the alone 
salvation and everlasting litle 


a 


author ol 
to all them What beheve. 

If Po may be mdulyed another olser- 
vation upon this subject, considerable 
have been pro. 


to 


confusion appears 


duced with respect to the doctrine of 


justification, by considerimy it merely 
as anact and not as a state. Whereas 
the blessing, seems to be, not of a tran. 
sient, but of a permanent, nature ; and 
ws introducing penitent believers into a 
state, In which, i they relapse not into 
after 
after the sprit then vouchsafed to them, 
the 


doc- 


sin, and walk not the flesh, but 
pt rpctual Oby Ce ts of 
thie 


trine places an effectual bar arainst the 


they are the 
divine flavour. ‘Phlis view of 
mtrusion Of huenan merit, and obviates 
the 


cal alist bli tie th of 


necessity Of introducing: the techni- 
a first and a second 


lect Fe 


ju tilicution,* 


‘Po the bilitor of Che Choevstian Observer. 


Yor it 
In the Christian Observer for Aurust 


1602, page 499, stimulates your readers 


pudicious correspondent Viator, 


te the performance of the important duty 


of dmendly adimontuon Perhaps this 


duty would be more practised if it were 
bot frequently so all pe rlormed, as to 


produce few, if any, benelictal effects. 


Ailow me then to endeavour to point 


ont some of the most prevailing faults 


in executing this duty. 
1, Manis forward in viving ad- 


iO OLuUCKsS, Who 


vice appear very litile 
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derstand the real nature of the maladies 
they would cure, or discover the proper 
remedics. 

2. Others perform this duty only by 
fits and staris, under the putdance of 
lecliny or Caprice; or they seiect thos 
fuults for censure, from which they are, 
In their own Opinion, remarkably ree, 
while they obviously pass by Others, 
perhaps more deserving of notice, iy 
Which they themselves give way. Le 
not such advisers complain, i their ye. 
proois are sliyhted, 

3. Not a tew, while their professed 
object is the correction of faults y 
others, ave in reality mndulping foults iy 
themselves. We olten see an ASSUMip. 
tion Of superiority 5 a disphay of sayac. 
ty, or ol powers ol discriminations the 
pratifie ation of tHlchbumiour. or the TE 
lability of wounded 


Ve prove mWital Slronyecr 


sclleinterest, fur 
NOLES 
lor undertakings bis task, than the love 
of (aod or Ile can know tittle of 
mankind, or of his bible, who CX pecis 


Disha 
ian! 


reprool to be ever free froma a mixture 
of human frailty and corruption. By 
where bad motives evicde tilly piredone 
nate in the individual who dts the rod, 
we must not wonderil a stubborn shield 
should be Opposed to the stroke, how 
ever well it may be deserved; instead 
of the back being turned im Christal 
humility to the smiter. Tow cant 
livious sentiments, frou such an adv 
ser, appear amiable ¢ dlowever just tley 
may be, however well selected and well 
expressed, they will seldom or never 
make their way to the heart, and pro- 
Q)in the con 
fest Su I 


duce their proper effect. 
trary, there ts yreat hamgre) 
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tf this is likely to be the case, when 
the leading motives of a re prover ale 
bad, is there not much cause to fea’ 
that Iittle good will follow, when such 
WiOtIVES are ve ry wpparent though 10 
predominant ? Self-love, which make 
us unwilltay to bear of our faults, ab 
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haps ingenious in magnifying, the bad 
dispositions of our adviser ; and instead 
g{ Jistening candidly to his accusation, 
we shall probably become in our own 
thouents, If not openly in words, his 
accusers. Let those then who purpose 
Pi) become reprovers, watch the work- 
i ies of their minds with much care and 
ealousy, and not assume the office 
until satisucd that they are really actu 
ated by love to God and man, and that 
the purity of their love ts not defiled 
by any great, or very apparent, Mixture 
SB ol base alloy ; 
that this holy disposition, to be venue 


Top Sea ie Fa aie 


Weed 


RE Fa SO Ae aay 


Pe 


always remembermy 


Pine, must be accompanied by a deep 
Psepse of their own weakness and si 
fWiness. 

| But where the motive of the re- 
B prover is right, he often fais of dose 
Pyvod, by a want of pudpment or pru- 
deuce In his proceedings, 
ot of a kind and pliable temper, he 
Swill be in danger of going too far in 


Pe Oe >. 


accommodation to the OP IOons or we 
mours Of his friend, and wall, proba- 
bly, be led to dissemble some of his 


BPC Le rade Sank 


Pown Ssehlimecnts respec Liniyr him, orto 
mn oprimciple. In 
betrays the cause ol 


vive Up somewhat 


either case he 


ee 
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Puuth, will act without enerey, and wall 


UP Her 


Slull into some inconsistency, 


{cine 


Seniesa 


PF Perhaps, however, his natural 
BP per or his sense of duty, may give a 
B tone ol undue severity to lis) rebukes, 
Bile may call this plain dealing and 


: hathlulness : 


but unless the mecekness 
Band ventloness of Christ are apparent 
pin hus conduet, let him not) flatter 
Slimselly that at is truly Christian. 1 
i Wil be likely to appear to him who ts 
farther 
PC hristian Spirit) than if really Is and 
Plisaoind will dwell on ats unkindness 
Blo himself. 


reproved removed from the 


fF Uppose the mode of reproving 


a should lye perthye r harsh nov too accotin- 
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7 nodating, still it may be Ludi licate 9 and 


therefore Almost all are 


offensive, 
More dys usted by madelicur y ol con 
duct than they ought tobe, and inom iy 
the dispust ex eeds, beyond all mea- 
Religious 
Persons, however, are Very gene rally 


far less 


sure, the bounds of reason. 
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more studied than in admonishing 
friends of their faults. 

Sometimes indelicacy shews itself 
in the ill-selection of d@émes and occa- 
sions for reproving. If heathens stu- 
died the mollia tempora fund, let not 
Christians, who should know human 
nature so much better, and be so much 
more under the influence of the law of 
love, suppose that advice may be eb. 
truded on a friend under any cireum- 
stances whatever; and that, because it 
Is a good thing: in itsell, it can never 
be unseasonable. “ Be instant tn sea- 
son, and out of season,’ is an injune- 
tion which they pervert to the violation 
of the spirit of the Gospel, and in con- 
radiciion to the Chiyrist. 
We do not allord our admonition a far 


, i 
e€ Xubyaiple ol 


chance of being useful, if we rive it, 
when the mind ofour friend ts particu. 
laryunder the influence of passion or 
or when others must wate 
ness the seene, and he would think 
higasell Cisgrrice ed, it not purpose ly held 
up to disgrace, 

But thouph the time may be well 
Chosen, the subject of our reprool, or 
se, may be all 
Phe mind is often accessible 


preyudtice ; 


the arguments we 
CHOsel, 
toone truth, when not to anothe ry or 
to part of ‘a truth, when not to the 
hi will also often yield to the 
foree of one tine of areument, when it 


whole. 


is stecled against another, which is in 
Htelfequally loreible and apposite. Phe 
discourses ol St. Paul, recorded in the 
Acts olf the Apostles, and so admiurably 
acliapote dto the occasions on whieh they 
Parlles 
Whom he addressed, aflord us an excel- 


were delivered, and toa the 


lent lesson on this sub ye ct. Bat our 
bestinstvuction wall be derived from the 
‘ Yarn ple ol our blessed OUAViour, blow 
divinely wise was his conduct tm this 


bespect towards all, bunt 


particulary 
towards his disciples! We find bim 
leading his followers on step by st pto 
truth ; 


jastruction which were 


the knowledve of the adopting 
the modes of | 
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quering their prejudices, and enlighten- 
ing their ignorance, when we find how 
slow of heart the Apostles themselves, 
notwithstanding all his care and wis- 
dom, were to believe what he said to 
them, especially on the subject of his 
own death and sufferings! Nay, we 
have it on his own authority, that even 
in the third year of his ministry he had 
Omitted to open to them many truths, 
because their minds were not in a fit 
State to receive them; and it is strong- 
ly intimated, that those truths would 
not be revealed to them until after the 
descent of the Holy Ghost on the day 
of Pentecost. John ch. xvi. 12, 13, 
So wonderfully does the grace of God, 
in enlightening the understanding and 
sanctifying the heart, employ human 
means and human prudence as Its Ine 
struments! Instead,therefore, ofacting 
on any ad firiori reasonings of our own, 
respecting the sovereignty of that 
grace, and the modes of its operation, it 
will become us to tread in the steps of 
our Saviour: like him to be always at 
work to do good in the world, and yet, 
like him, not to attempt to do every 


thing at once, or to suppose, that a 
very diligent selection of the best 
modes of proceeding, and of the best 
seasons and occasions for acting, In 
every case which may arise, is not of 


the highest importance. Rashness and 
want of prudence in our endeavours to 
promote God’s glory, will produce 
many of the bad effects of unsanctified 
dispositions and bad motives. 

5. But our endeavours to Improve 
others in the way of renroof will genc- 
rally produce little or no iruit, if we do 
not preach to them by our lives, zs well 
as in words; and if we donct carnestly 
pray for God’s blessing on them, and 
on ourselves as their instructers. Ifthe 
life of the teacher does not adorn his 
doctrine, and, by concillaungs yvespect 
and affection, tend to soften prejudice, 
little rood can be heped for. As hittie 
can it be hoped, that the life of a 
teacher will adorn his profession, and 
be amuable and estimabic in the eyes 
of others, if he does not feel his own 
weakness, and seek help frem on high; 
and if he coes not in true Christian 
Jove, and with a deep sense that every 
good and perfect eift descends from 
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above, intercede earnestly in favour of 
the objects of his reproof and instruc. 
tion, for those blessings of which he 
wishes them to partaxe. 
B. T. 
Nov. 5th, 1802. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 
I’seEG leave to offer you some remark; 
ona letter signed James, in your twelfth 
number, page 767. 

But before I enter on my intended 
discussion, I wish toacknowledge, thar, 
though originally much _ prepossesse( 
against your work, and still thinking j 
liable to some objections, yet it ap. 
pears to be conducted with such truly 
Christian picty and charity, as well as 
ability, that both as a member of the 
Chrisuan Church, and a subject of the 
British Empire, I feel myself you 
debtor; and entertain, with great satis. 
faction, a sanguine hope, that by the 
erace of God accompanying your ci: 
deavours, many will receive  uselil 
instructions in things pertaining to life; 
and those who ought to love as brethrey, 
will learn to do so. 

To answer fully the several points 
stated in James’s letter, would require 
au volume; and carry us into all the 
depths of the controversies on Infant 
baptism and regeneration, which | 
would fain avoid. I will, therefore, com 
tent myself with making such cursory 
remarks, aS my time and your space 
may permit; hoping they may prove 
satisfactory to those who shall peruse 
them with humility, and candour, and 
to such only I address myself. 

To James’s sentiments respecting 
the works of the late Mr. Jones, o 
Nayland, (better known, perhaps, by that 
most honourable title of Zrinity Jones) 
l readily subscribe. ‘hose works ait 
daily becoming more popular, and they 
cannot become too much so; for from 
the king to the cottager, all may there 
find @ vast fund of instruction and 
ainusement, on an infinite varicty © 
most importat! and curious topics ; and, 
I believe, unmixed with any great o! 
dangerous errors. Though I] am "0 
Hutchinsonian, I admit that those w! 
are, have- been shamefully rraicduceds 
for they are, as Mr. Jones observes 
* true churchmen and loyalists 5 stew 
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in the fellowship of the apostles, and 
faithful to the monarchy under which 
they live.’’ 

On Baptism, as on all other religious 
subjects, Mr. Jones’s doctrine will, I 
belicve, be found exactly conformable 
to that of the Church of England, as 
that is exactly conformabie to the doc- 
trine of the primitive Church, and that 
to the Holy Scriptures, which you well 
assert to be the only suprenic authority. 

The Church of Engiand, in her cate- 
chism, states repentance and faith to be 
requisite in those who come to be bap. 
tized. ‘This, of course, can only apply 
to adults. Most certainly, Mr. Jones 
never meant to reject this restriction in 
the case of adults ; and admitting it, I ap- 
prehend his doctrine, as stated by James, 
is correct—* Phat the outward visible 
sign, and inward spiritual grace of bap- 
tism, arc so linked torether by the divine 
constitution, that they are never sepa- 
rated; insomuch that every person who 
is duly baptized,faccording to the order 
of our Church, is also regencrated.” 

“Te that believeth,and is baptized,shall be 
saved.” Mark xvi. vw. 16.—% Jesus being bap- 
tized, the Holy Ghost descended upon him.” 


Luke ii. v. 21, 22 —E xcept a man be born of 


water and the spirit, he cunnot enter into the 
kingdom of God” John iii. v. 5.—Repent and 
be baptized for the remission of sins, and ve 
shall receive the Holy Ghost.” Acts ti. v. 58. 
—See also Romans vi.v. 4, Titus itt. v. 5. 
Galatians il. 0. 27.— None can enter ito the 
kingdom of God, except he be regenerate and 
born anew of water and of the Holy Ghost.?— 
“Phat he mav be baptized with water and the 
Holy Ghost, and received into Christ’s holy 
Church, and be made a lively member of the 
same.”—" And by the baptism of thy well-be- 
loved Son Jesus Christ, in the river Jordan, 
didst sanctify water to the mystical washing 
away of sin.’—§ Thathe coming to thy holy 
baptism, may receive remission of his sins by 
Spiritual regeneration.”—* Sanctify tA/s water 
to the mystical washing away of'sin; and grant 
that this child, now to be baptized therein, 
may receive the fulness of thy prace,and ever 
remain in the number of thy faithful and clect 
children."—** Seeing now that this child is re- 
senerate and grafted into Christ's Church.”—- 
“It hath pleased thee to regenerate this in- 
fant with thy holy spirit.” It is certain by 
God’s word, that children which are baptized, 
dying before they commit actual sin, are un- 
doubtedly saved.’ See the office for Public 
Baptism.—“ This child is by baptism rerene- 
rate.” Ollice for Private baptism.—-“ That 
these persons may enjoy the everlastiog bene- 
diction of thy heavenly washing.’ Office for 
Baptism of Adults.— ta my baptism I was 
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made a member of Christ, the child of God, 
and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven,”’—- 
“ The inward grace in baptism is, a death unto 
sin, and a new birth unto righteousness; for 
being by nature born in sin, and the children 


of wrath, we are hereby made the children of 


grace.’ Church Catechism..— Almighty 
God who hast vouchsafed to regenerate these 
thy servants by water and the Hcly Ghost.” 
Confirmation. 

Surely these extracts prove, that our 
Church, in conformity with scripture, 
holds with Mr. Jones, that every person 
who is du/y baptized is regenerated.— 
Whether such as have no opportunity 
of being duly baptized, may not he re- 
renerated without baptism, Is a question 
which does not concern us, and which 
Mr. Jones does not appear to me to 
answer. Our gracious master never 
requires impossibilities, and ourChurch 
asserts the necessity of her sacraments 
only when they can be had. 


I fear I shall make James shudder, if 


I assert, that though neither minister, 
parents, sponsors, nor the subject to be 
baptized, have any desire after the 
blessing intended to be conveyer, yo 
baptism may be validly adniinistered, 
and the party baptized be regenerated 
thereby, Yet so it may be, though God 
forbid that such an instance should 
occur. 

James’s crror, in this case, originates 
in a cause of which he is not aware, or 
Iam persuaded he would abhor it as 
much as Ido. Vhourh conscious that 
we are miserable staners, still we can- 
not help arrogating to ourselves some 
share of importance, and even of wecrit ; 
but so long as we do this, error will 
ensuc. In the case of infant baptism, 
it is evident the subject to be baptized 
can have no desire after any blessing, 
and wretched might his lot be, if his 
rereneration depended on the godliness 
of the minister, or the faith of the parents 
or sponsors, Suppose them all to be 
righteous as Noah, Danicl, and Job, can 
their righteousness regenerate him? 
Oh no! It costs more, far more, to re- 
deem souls, Nothing but the blood of 
the Son of God himself can wash away 
sin. But, blessed be God, that can, and 
that will, A we will use the mean which 


he has appointed, and that mean is, 


qater bafitism diiy administered by a 
Zherefore such 
baptism is cficctual, whatever may be 


minister dudy authorized, 
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the merits or demerits of the ministers, 
the parents, or the sponsors ; and there. 


fore our Church hesitates not to assert 


positively, that children so baptized, and 
dying before they commit actual sin, are 
undoubtedly saved. 

The same error pervades the follow. 
ing paragraph, where the belief that 
baptized children are new creatures, is 
compared to the belief that a wafer is 
turned into flesh, and wine into blood, 
(an allusion to so solemn a rite, that I 
wish it had been spared.) 

Transubstantiation Isa grievous error, 
because repugnant to the plain words of 
scripture, (as our Church asserts in her 
twenty-elghth article.) But what then? 
Are we to reject all mysteries! God 
forbid. No, but still we want something 
which accords with our erroneous rea- 
son; we cannot be content to wash and 
be clean: or if we must wash, let 1t be 
in Abana or Pharphar; or let it not be 
one small] part, but the whole body ; not 
our feet only, but also our hands and our 
head; or, at least, let the minister be 
godly,and the sponsors believing. Alas: 
this is not the language of our Church; 
she tells us, (and well would it be, if we 
would beileve her )—* The sacraments 
be effectual, BECAUSE OF CHRISr’s IN- 
STITUTION AND PROMISE, although they 
be ministered by evd/ men.’’? See the 
twenty-sixth article. As for those who 
receive either Baptism or the Lord’s 
Supper, merely on worldiy motives, as 
they have neither repentance nor faith, 
which are absolutely requisite to the 
worthy recepuion of each of those sa- 
craments; so neither does our Church 
or Mr Jones give them any ei;courage- 
ment, or attach any superiority to the 
one sacrament over the other. soth 
are of the utmost importance ; for both 
are necessary to salvation, lf they can te 
procured. 

I see little difficulty in the case of 
circumcision, especially as the ceremo- 
nial law of the Jews was abrogated by 
the Gospel. 

Tagree with James in rejecting atwo- 
fold repeneration ; but surely this Is de- 
Cisive against his notion of a regenera- 
tion previous to baptism. Lvery adult 
must have fait! previous to baptism, for 
faith is one of the requisites in persons 


to be baptized. If then faith cannot 


[ May, 


precede regeneration, every adult must 
be regenerated before he is baptized, 
and no infant can be regenerated by bap- 
tism. Dut this is contrary to the whole 
scope, and express words of our liturgy, 
James admits that he does not recollect 
any passage In scripiure, in which a 
new birth is promised independent of 
bapusm. He admits that the early 
writers of the Christian Church (to 
whose opinions he justly observes, a 
very high deference is due,) use the 
words baptism and regeneration as sy- 
nonymous terms. He admits that the 
reformers of the Church of England 
have followed their example in this re- 
spect: and I have shewn, that the same 
doctrine runs through all those parts of 
our liturgy which relate to this sacra- 
ment: surely we may Salely say with 
Mr. Jones—** If it can be shewn that 
the Gospel} any where promises a new 
birth, independent of baptism, we will 
believe it; but as the Church could 
never find it, we never shall; and they 
that teach it, and say there is experi- 
ence for it, have no warrant from scrip- 
ture.” 

Tam grieved agai to differ from one, 
who J] am persuaded holds with me all 
the greet fundamental doctrines of our 
most holy faith, and who writes with a 
spirit of meekness and charity, which 
though I endeavour to imitate, I fear I 
have not been able to equal. But I can- 
hot pass unneticed that loose method of 
expounding, which makes the inspired 
writers call those saints who are not 
such; and altempts to justify, by scrip- 
ture usage, the mention of the inward 
spiritual grace, when only the outward 
visible sign is intended; and, us an in- 
stance, compares the figurative expres- 
sion of the prophet, “all flesh is grass,” 
with tbe plain and positive assertion of 
our blessed master when instituting the 
holy Eucharist. Let the grass wither, 
and the flower fade ; BUr THE WORD OF 
ouR GOD SHALL STAND FOR EVER.— 
Leaving such loose construction to the 
disciples of Hoadley, let ws firmly be- 
lieve, and boldly assert, with our excel- 
lent Church, that the Lody and Blood 
of Christ are verily, and indeed, taken 
and received by the faithful in the Lord’s 
Supper. Sce also the twenty-cighth 
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If discrepancy should appear to ex- 


ist between the liturgy and articles of 


Church, the sound rules of con- 
struction must be applied thereto, and 
such I believe are these :—That when 
a thing is clearly expressed in one 
place, and obscurely in another, the 
fatter must give way to the former: 
and that a plain and positive assertion 
must be preferred to a deduction by 
argument. Apply these rules to the 
case before us. In the hturgy, there 
are not one, but many plain and posi- 
tive assertions, most clearly express- 
ed, that by beptism, the person bap- 
tized 1s revenerated, born anew, his 
sins are washed away, be is made a 
member of Christ, a child of God, an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven, 
Can words express any doctrine more 
fully, strongly, or clearly? Now what 
does James oppose to this ? he words 
of the twenty-seventh, article, which 
appear to him inconsistent with this 
doctrine. “Lo many wise and good 
men, however, no such inconsistency 
appears therein. ‘The article certain- 
ly is not so clear, tull, and express 
of this point, as the liturgy ; but the 
construction, for which James contends, 
appears to me forced and unnatural. 
To assign my reasons at large, would 
add too much to this already too long 
letter. 

Such are the observations which 
James’s paper has suggested. If they 
contain any thing offensive, It was not 
intended, and will, I hope, be pardon- 
ed by him and you. 

And now, Gentlemen, wishing all 
possible success to your pious endea- 
vours, I rest 

Your faithful servant, 
JOHN, * 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
As you have not thought my former 
letter unworthy of public notice, L take 
the liberty of making some farther 
observations, which have been sur- 
gested to my mind by the perusal of 


* We trust that this writer will excuse 
our h: avings av ailed ourselves, with the view 
of gaining room, of his permission to omit a 


few sentences which were not material to his 
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Dr. Kipling’s pamphlet, and several 
other publications, on the subject of 
the Arminian and Calvinistic contro- 
versy. In my last I brought forward 
several important testimonies to the 
character of John Calvin, from some 
of the most eminent writers of our 
own Church in earlier times. I did 
this with a view of proving, that what- 
ever may now be the sentiments of 
certain divines concerning that Refor- 
mer, and whatever arguments they 
may advance in order to prejudice the 
minds of thelr readers against him and 
his doctrines, there was a time when 
men of the first excellence as to wis+ 
dom, learning, and piety, thought and 
wrote very differently. Now, Sir, I 
cannot help considering it as a fact 
well worthy of attention, (and who that 
knows any thing of the writings of our 
reformers is ignorant of its truth ?) 
that, in the most flourishing days of 
the Lnelish Church, in times the near- 
est to the era of the reformation, 
wien the utmost jealousy as to every 
encroachment of doctrine, generally 
prevailed ; ; and when the established 
clergy were most deeply read, as well 
in the holy scriptures, as in the writ. 
ings of the primitive Church; the 
name of Calvin was always mentioned 
wy honour, and many, perhaps all, 

his peculiar tenets, were taught by 
great numbers of our own clergy, as 
being by no means inconsisteut with 
the doctrines of the English Church. 
The Church of Geneva was acknow- 
ledged to be a firm piilar of protes- 
tant truth, and as such highly com- 
plimented in the letters, sermons, and 
other publications of our ‘clergy. This 
is the more wortliy of remark, because 
Calvi was the author of a new system 
of Church government, which was not 
approved of by them; and every ate 
tempt to introduce which, into this 
kingdom, was strenuously opposed on 
their part. Still, however, Calvin, 
Martyr, Beza, Bullinger, Zanchius, and 
the chief luminaries of the foreign Pres- 
bytevian and Calvinistic Churches, liv- 
ed in constant habits of the most friend- 
ly correspondence with our bishops 
and clergy, by whom their doctrinal 
wrilings were patronized and recom- 
mended to general study. 1 appeal, 
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therefore, to the impartial judgments 
of such of Dr. Kipling’s readers as 
know how to estimate the worth of 
our clerical forefathers, whether it is 
probable, nay possible, that they would 
bave acted thus, had the Calvinistic 
doctrines justly merited the odium and 
contempt which he and some other 
moderns strive to heap upon them? 
and does not this attempt afford a 
strong presumption, that many of the 
present race of divines differ considera- 
bly in the mode of interpreting the 
thirty-nine articles from the original 
compilers and their first successors! 

In forming an opinion upon the con- 
duct cf the founders of our Church 
in this instance, it appears to me, that 
we are reduced to one of these con- 
clusions : 

1. hither that the clergy of that day 
treated Calvin, Calvinism, and doctri- 
nal Calvinists with hich respect, through 
ivnorance of the scriptures and of the 
doctrines really designed to be esta- 
blished in the Church of Eneland; or 

2. That they knew the Calvinisuc 
doctrines to be altogether at variance 
with those of their own articles; yet 
for some particular ends they wicked- 
ly persevered in giving countenance 
to men and opinions, which they in- 
wardly believed to be false and heretical, 
and even in urging those opinions upon 
the public as lepitimate interpretations 
of the doctrinal standard of the Church ; 
OT 

3, That they were neither ignorant 
nor wicked, but truly wise, learned, 
und pious men, who did not think the 
Calvinistic doctrines to be inconsistent 
with those of the Church of Jengland ; 
and, therefore, only professed and 
taught in their private writings and ser- 
mons, what they firmly believed to be 
in unison with the thirty-nine articles, 
co which they had all given their as- 
sent, nay, which many of them had as- 
sisted in composing. 

Let these conclusions be applied to 
the names of Cranmer, Kidley, Hoop- 
er, Latimer, Bradford, Philpot, Cover- 


Jewel, Cox, Parker, Grindal, 


7 


bale, 
x" 


owel, Hooker, Fulke, Whityift, Whit- 
ser, and many other founders and pri- 
mitive ornaments of the Jenglish Pro. 
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testant Church; and, I think, every 


man of common integrity and informa. 
tion must grant, that, though ignorance 
may lead men to adopt the first, or 
malice the second, yet truth and 
charity will unite in maintaining the 
third supposition. 

But if so, what becomes of all the 
calumnies which are so unmercifull 
bestowed upon the modern disciples 
of these ancient masters? What new 
mode of interpreting language has been 
found out, by which it can be shewn 
that the present Church of England 
Calvinist may not be as conscientious 
in his subscription to the thirty-nine 
articles, and the use of the liturgy, as 
any of his venerable predecessors in 
the reigns of Edward VI. Elizabeth, 
James f,or Charles I. Historical evi- 
dence tesufies that Bishops Whitgift, 
Hutton, Carleton, Hall, Davenant, Ush- 
er, Sanderson, and many of _ their 
episcopal cotemporarics declared the 
Calvinisuc interpretation of the arti. 
cles to be, In their estimation, most 
consentancous to the design of the 
original imposers ; and several Armi- 
nian expositors have made a similar 
admission. There is not, therefore, 
a single epithet of opprobrium due to 
that minister of the Church of Eng- 
Jand who now holds Calvinistic senti- 
mcnts, Which ought not first to be ap- 
plied to those ancient divines, whose 
writings have very materially contri- 
buted to strenethen his conscientious 
persuasion, that these sentiments are 
pericctly reconcilable to the articles, 
liturgy, and homilies. ‘To those who 
know the value of such historical evi- 
dence as has been adduced, the idea 
that the articles are so drawn up as 
to exclude the Calvinist from honest 
subscriplion to them, or that the Jitur- 
vy 1s so framed as to prevent him 
from conscientiously using it, involves 
somuch absurdity and inconsistency, 
that they must speedily reject it. 

It is hiehly desirable, with a view 
to the promotion of charity and forbear- 
ance, that the fact of so many of our 
most eminent divincs having been de- 
cided Calvinists, and yet warm defen- 
ders of the discipline and doctrine o! 
the Church, should be more general- 
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ly known. Many books and pamphlets 
are recommended by certain periodi- 
cal publications to a Class of readers, 
who know very little of the early writ- 
ings of the English clergy, the authors 
of which uniformly hold up Calvinism 
to avhorrence. Whether, therefore, 
Calvinism be or be not consonant to 
she word of God, which is not now the 
quesulon under agitation ; the fact ought 
not to be concealed, that It was malin- 
tained to be the doctrine both of the 
Bible and the Church, by a very great 
sumber of the most competent judges, 
for little less thana century after the re- 
formation. 

It is not, by any means, my Intention 
ty insist that the Calvinistic scheme 1s 
ie on/y one Which may be reconciled 
w the authorized language of the 
Church: 1 only plead in its behalf, that 
the grounds on which it was formerly 
deemed to be orthedox still remain, and 
lord an ample justification of the con- 
sistency Of modern Calvinists. Is it not 
then highly probable, that, notwith- 
tuuding the apparently logical. and de- 
monstrative form of Doctor Kipling’s 
wreuments, there must exist a great 
fallacy in his attempted proof, that Cal- 
vVinism is directly opposed to the spirit 
aud design of the established liturg 
aid articles ? lor if his conclusion be 
just, it will follow that every bishop or 
clergyman, who formerly held the Cal- 
vinistic tenets to be agreeable to the 
ductrines of the Church, must have 
merited the same imputations which 
ic Dean affixes to every Calvinistic 
minister of the present times ; that 1s 
lo say, that his conduct is to be ascrib- 
cd cither “to mental derangement, an 
allachment to opinions early imbibed, 
which hoodwinks the understanding,” 
or “Sto deliberace wickedness.’’ Now, 
Sir, | apprehend that many readers 
of the Dean’s pamphlet, who may not 
possess information sufficient to relute 
his assertions, will, nevertheless, see 
the extravagance of the above conclu- 
sion ; at least if they are not carried 
away by the harsh language and hasty 
accusations which, unhappily for the 
peace of the church, he has thought 
Proper to adopt, they will, before they 


condemn, attend, with some degree of 


fespect, to those arruments which a 
& hrist, Obse ry. NJ o., ‘7. 
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Hooker, a Hall, and an Usher, if now 
alive, would bring forward in. defence 
of their present followers, 

It may, perhaps, be urged, that the 
argument drawn from the supposed 
existence of great wisdom, piety, and 
conscientious integrity, amongst the 
ancient Calvinistic clergy of our church, 
does not amount to a conclusive demon- 
stration that Dr. Kipling’s deductions 
are false. I admit that it rises no high- 
er than to very strong presumptive 
proof. It is still possible that the mo- 
dern Dean may be right, and all the 
ancient bishops, deans, and clergy, al- 
luded to, wrong. Buta well grounded 
presumption, in favour of any position, 
is often a good preliminary to a more 
determined mode of demonstration, es- 
pecially where prejudices are to be 
counteracted, ‘The remark is particu- 
larly applicable to religious controver- 
sy, in which other considerations ought 
to have weicht, besides those which 
arise from mere dogmatical assertion, 
or syllogistic argumentation, It is an 
easy task for persons versed in the arts 
of scholastic disputation to frame, both 
in divinity and philosophy, arguments 
logically correct in for m, without being 
legitimately applicable in substance. | 
have sometimes known instances of 
opponents in the university schools 
bringing up syllogistic arguments 
avainst a known truth. These they 
were not only able to defend with con- 
siderable ingcenuity,but they themselves 
were ignorant where the /adlacy lay. 
Something of this kind is discernible in 
the mode in which the ex-professor is 
now carrying on his disputation, not 
indeed before the Cambridge universi- 
ty in the divinity schools, but, as Dean 
Nowell would have termed it, coram 
universitate piorum. Whenthe struc. 
ture and habits of the human mind, the 
manner in which its ideas are acquired 
and prejudices formed ; when the sub- 
tle nature of controversial argument, 
and the gencral state of knowledge 
amonest us, are considered, I am of 
opinion, that the establishment of col- 
Jateral facts may often, with very good 
effect, precede the production of direct 
proof. In the present instance, for ex- 
ample, before any attempt is formally 
made to point out the fallacious method 
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of drawing inferences, which Dr. Kip- 
ling has employed, it is a question that 
may very properly be proposed to his 
readers, whether it is in any degree 
probable, that such a multitude of cle- 
rical witnesses of undisputed wisdom, 
ability, and virtue, could have borne 
their public testimony in favour of Cal- 
vin and his doctrinal principles, nay, 
and uniformly maintained them to be 
consistent with those of their own 
Church, if Calvinism were that odious 
and unscriptural system which the Dean 
and his admirers represent it to be ? 

It may be said, that the old divines, 
although they maintained some of Cal- 
vin’s opinions on the contested points, 
did not assert the more rigid ones, or, 
at least, did not bring them forward as 
the necessary doctrines of the Church. 
This is by no means denied; but then, 
on Dr. Kipling’s principles, they must, 
ii they held any part of Calvin’s sys- 
tem, have acknowledged those rigid 
doctrines likewise, and considercd them 


as not inconsistent with the articles of 


the Church of England. Now it will 
admit of casy proof, that they all ad- 
vunce some one or more of the Calvin- 
istic tenets in their writings, and this 
under the profession of being consis- 
tently orthodox Churchmen. (Take, 
for instance, the judicious Hooker’s re- 
peated assertions of the final perseve- 
rance of the saints.) But Dr. Kipling 
says, “Calvinism resembles a  ma- 
chine, so modelled and constructed, 
that if any one wheel, or any one peg, 
were taken out of it,the whole would fall 
to pieces.”’? “ The truth of each CalJ- 
Vinistic tenet is necessary to the truth 
of every other; that po person can be 
a piece of a Calvinist, and that to talk of 
6a moderate and milder Calvinism’ isto 
use the signs of ideas without any ideas 
annexed tothem.’ Now if the Dean’s 
conclusion be just, Hooker and the old 
divines did not consider the maintaining 
of Calvin’s whole system to be incon- 
sistent with sound churchmanship, in- 
asmuch as they clearly avowed their 
belicf in certain parts of that system, 
which, according to Dr. Kipling, will 
admit of no divisibility or partial adop- 
tion. Perhaps the Dean will acquiesce 
in the truth of this deduction from his 
awn premises, aud indiscriminately 
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hurl his anathemas against the venera. 
ble champion of our ecclesiastical polity 
and doctrine, as well as against every 
other individual who, at any period 
either ancient or modern, has professed 
his approbation of any part of the Cal- 
vinistic machine. But before his rea- 
ders unite with him in this attack, [ 
beg leave to suggest to their conside- 
ration the sentiments of a living prelate, 
whose well known ecrudition,and powers 
of discrimination, entitle his opinions to 
peculiar deference aud respect. “A 
difference of opinion on what are called 
the Calvinistic points, is no sort of rea- 
son for a separation of communion. | 
know not what hinders, but that the 
highest supralapsarian Calvinist may be 
as good a Churchman as an Arminian.” 
(Bishop Horsley’s Charge for 1800,) 
This sentiment directly contradicts the 
arguments and assertions of Dr. Kip- 
ling, and is surely much better calcu- 
lated to promote the unity and prospe- 
rity of the Church than the Dean’s ex- 
communicatory principles, IT have no 
wish to interfere with the claim of the 
pious Arminian to be considered as a 
truce Churchman; my object is simply 
to shew, that historical evidence on the 
onc hand, and the ineflicacy of the Dean 
of Peterborourh’s conclusions on the 
other, still leave a great mass of satis- 
factory testimony to the integrity and 
consistency, with which the Calvinist 
may subscribe to the truth of the thirty- 
nine articles,and use the established 
liturry. In my next IT shall more parti- 
cularly consider the nature and tenden- 
cy of the Dean’s reasoning, sincerely 
wishing, that whatever side of these 
controverted ‘questions future writers 
shall be induced to take, they may, at 
Jeast, be preserved, by the grace of God, 
from indulging in that virulence ol 
temper and malevolent inclination to 
bear false witness against our neigh- 
bour, which, in all discussions on the 
things belonging to our everlasting 
peace, is left without excuse. 
A CURATE OF THE SOUTH, 


Lxtracts from the Common-Place Book of 4 
Country Clergyman. 

ON THE PROPHECIES RESPECTING CHRIST. 

‘To any man, who knows nothing of 

the history of Christ, and reads the 
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Old Testament prophecies relating to 
him, it would appear impossible that 
any one person should ever arise, in 
whom these prophecies should all meet 
their accomplishment ; so strangely do 
they seem to combine together things 
the most dissimilar and incompatible 
with cach other; circumstances of the 
greatest possible meanness and humili- 
ation with all that is glorious and splen- 
did; 4 manger with a sceptre, a cross 
with a crown, contempt, poverty, and 
want, With honours, riches, and a kingr- 
dom! How forcible is the argument 
hence resulting, that Jesus isthe Christ, 
and that the book, in which his singu- 
lar history was thus minutely foretold 
so many ages before his birth, was 
written by inspiration of God! The 
Jew attempts to evade the argument 
by his absurd fiction of two Messiahs, 
the one a suffering, the other a victori- 
ous and exalted character. Vhe infidel 
has nothing to oppose to it but the hy. 
pothesis equally absurd, of a fanciful 
application of all those passages of the 
Old Testament to Jesus Christ, which 
call prophecies, but which he sup- 
poses to have no other relation to him 
than What the power of imagination, 
ond a skilful accommodation, has piven 
ticm. ‘Lhe proper answer to this 
eVasive arrument is, that “ there is no 
other Cminent person, to the history of 
whose life so many circumstances can 
be made to apply. ‘hey who object, 
that much has been done by the power 
of chance, the ingenuity of accommo- 
dauion, and the industry of research, 
ought to try whether the same, or aiy 
thing like it, could be done, if Maho- 
met, or any other person, were propos- 
ed as the subject of Jewish prophecy.” 
Paley’s Evid. vol. We che. 
teal 
‘lo the E-btor of the Christian Observer. 
Tur answer of a country attorney to 
my queries on the subject of Caroner’s 
Ceruficates leaves them in effect unan- 
swered. According to the reasoning 
o Dr. Burn and this attorney on the 
subject, we must, from the exuberance 
of our charity, believe, that, at least in 
days, none ever destroy their 
Own lives by the instivation of the devil, 
thourh several awful examples of self- 
murder are recorded in the Bible, none 


these 
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of which appear to have been caused by 
mental derangement. It is probable, 
that during the years of my own life, I 
may have known and heard of at least 
twenty or thirty acts of suicide in these 
parts; but I do not recollect ever hav- 
ing heard of one instance of any other 
verdict than that of insanity, to which 
humane method of proceeding, I fear, 
may be imputed the growing [requency 
of this horrid and unnatural crime. 
But I have known several instances of 
clergymen, from conscience and from a 
scnse of common decency, refusing to 
use the burial service on such distress- 
ing occasions: and I was once told by 
a pious and learned archdeacon, (whose 
opinion TL asked on the subject,) that in 
case of suicide in his own parish, he 
should think it his duty neither to give 
Christian burial to the body, nor permit 
another to do it at his Church. It ts 
too notorious, (and IT say it with the 
sincerest pricf,) that many of those who 
commit suicide, are either infidels, or 
such as have brought themselves into 
distress by extravagance, lewdness, or 
the most abandoned profltgacy, and in 
whom appear no previous signs of 
madness, except In the sense in which 
all hardened sinners may be said to be 
mad ; and I appeal to your own I[cel- 
inves, whether you could, with any de- 
gree of satisfaction, pronounce some 
expressions in the burial service at the 
interment of a person of this descrip- 
tion, who had died by his own hands. 
J do not feel very impatient on this 
subject. But it would afford some sat- 
isfuction to me and others, to have the 
following, inquiry resolved by any pious, 
learned, and judicious person, whether 
of the clergy or laity, viz. Zs a min ster 
of the Established Church liable to any 
fiunishment, or legal censure, for re- 


Jusing to give, what ts called, Christian 


burial to a fierson who has died a vio- 
lent death by his own hands. 

fam apt to think, (but I would be 
open to conviction, and am not under- 
taking to answer my own que stion, ) 
that the coroner’s Inquest was never 
intended to afford any direction to the 
clergy, one way or the other, but only 
to ascertain to what cause the person 
owed his death. Must Christian buri- 
al be given to aperson excommunicate, 
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or to an unbaptized child, on receiving 
a coroner’s warrant? The latter is in 
no more blame than one who destroys 
himself when in a state of absolute 
distraction. Itseems asif with modern 
humanity was mingled nota little sz- 
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ferstition, in supposing that the want of 


Christian burial is a funishment to the 
dead, and not for instruction and admo- 
nition to the liying. Q. 


*.* We have been obliged to defer Mr. Waulh 
cr’s Letter to our next Number. 
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CHARACTER OF EUSEBIA CONTINUED. 


Grounds of her Attachment to the Church of 


Kngland. 


E.usepia is a Protestant and a member 
of the Church of England. I shall in 
this paper explain the grounds on which 
she 1s attached to our ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment. 

Among persons in this country, 
whose loyalty is not only unquestioned 
but very conspicuous, there are some 
who unhappily Jean so much towards 
the side of arbitrary power, that they 
contradict those principles of the revo- 
Jution to which the reigning monarch 
of Great Britain owes his title to the 
crown. According to their doctrine 
King James was unjustly dethroned. 
They are, however, by no means inclin- 
ed to any plot for introducing a pre- 
tender. On the contrary, having dis- 
missed from their thoughts the heredi- 
tary rights of the ancient monarch, they 
have transferred their allegiance, and 
with it their very prejudices, to the 
house of Brunswick; for which they 
are now as ready to fight, as the ancient 
assertors of the same principles were 
to dic for the family of King James. 
There are other friends of his present 
inayesty, and these are much the larger 
party, who defend his tite on more 
consistent grounds, “They avow that 
had they lived under James the Second, 
they should have favoured the revolu. 
tion; and they conceive themselves to 
be not inferior in joyalty, because they 
Jay a somewhat different foundation 


for that duty of allegiance which they 
no less conscientiously observe. 

Great Britain has experienced not 
only a political revolution, but also a 
reformation in religion, and its present 
ecclesiastical constitution 


has friends 





who defend it on somewhat inconsist. 
ent principles. As the persons just 
described are zealous even to intempe- 
rance in favour of the existing govern. 
ment, so these are more warm than 
they are discreet on the side of the’ 
Church; and they have transferred to 
her that blind and superstitious allegi- 
ance, which was heretofore given to the 
papal authority. ‘Phough protestants, 
they seem not to admit the right, or the 
duty, of protesting against any error or 
corruption into which our own Chureh 
may slide. They appear to conceive, 
that a reformed religion can be in no 
danger of degenerating. They almost 
impute to it an Infallibility lke that 
which was once ascribed to the Pope. 
They discourage examination of the 
lives and doctrines of our clergy. They 
speak as if salvation entirely depended 
on being the member of an eptscopal 
Church: and they denounce againstas 
many as are without its pale anathe ms, 
scarcely inferior to those which the 
Pope tulminates against all who are not 
of his own catholic community. ‘These 
ure Protestants with Popish principles. 

Amanda who was formerly described 
as submitting with the utmost defer- 
ence to the tenets of the Church, though 
not truly believing or understanding 
them, is a little inclined to this species 
of protestantism. 

Theodosia is in the contrary extreme. 
Wad she lived in the days of Luther, she 
would have wished to reform the very 
reformers; and in point of doctrine, | 
suspect that she is a stronger Calvi- 
nist than Calvin. 

usebia is a true Protestant. She 
claims the right of private judgment int 
all matters of religion; and exercises 
her opinion, though it ts a modest one, 
on the doctrine as well as character ol 
the clergy. Anxious for the salvation 
of her own Immortal soul, she fears lest 
she should be misled by her very tea- 
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chers. Her father instilled into her 
many lessons of caution on this sub- 
ject; he taught her to consider seve- 
ralof the corruptions of Popery to be, 
not so much those of any particular 
Chrisuan community, as of human na- 
ture in general. “The best Churches,” 
he would often say to her,* * may de- 
generate ; the most pure congregauons 
may degenerate ; the most pious fami- 
lics may derenerate. Religon,” he 
would add, * isa personal thing. Be- 
ware, therefore, lest you fall into the 
Popish error of fancyving that you shall 
be saved mercly by being one of a com- 
munity of Christians.” Wall any one 
soy that this remark was unnecessary ¢ 
nour are especially, when religious 
indifference Characterizes so many pro- 
fussed Christians, and when even a 
multitude of profane, dissipated and 
licentions persons call themselves mem- 
bers of the Church of England 5 Is it 
not of unspeakable moment, that the 
broad distinction between the true fol- 
lower of Christ, and a member mere- 
ly of his visible Church, should be 
clearly set forth, and zealously assert- 
ed, in every Christian pulpit: 

Some of the more irreligious and 
unworthy members of our national 
establishment, together with a party 
of those papistical Protestants who 
have been recently described, have 
circulated a rumour, that Musebia is 
bo true member of the Church, and 
Amanda has been infected with their 
preyudice. A few years ayo, lusebia 
and Amanda passed some part of the 
summer at 
ond Amanda then took credit tor being 
the firmer Iriend of the establishment, 
and, therefore, also the better Chris. 
tian, because she never failed to go on 
the Sunday mornings to the partsh 
Church; while Eusebia attended the 
horning as well as evening service, in 


the same bathine-place ; 


a neighbouring parish, the rector of 
Which was intimately acquainted with 
ler father. 

The criginal of the rumour, which 
has been spoken of, will be more fully 
developed when I shall have explained 
‘N what sense, and also on what grounds, 


* See the nineteenth article. 
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Fusebia is a member of the Church of 
Mogland. 

If by this term is meant a person 
who classes together the Dissenter 
and the HTleathen, and commits them 
equally to * the uncovenanted mercies 
of God ;” who esteems, for example, 
the most pious member of the esta- 
blished Church of Scotland to be as 
cnurely out of the Christian pale as a 
llindoo tdolater, or a Mahometan, lu- 
sebia 1s, undoubtedly, no true member 
of eurChurch. Again, if in order to 
establish her title to that name, it is 
necessary that she should be able to 
maintain a learned argument on the 
subject of episcopacy, or to defend, 
with ability, every point affirmed inthe 
thirty-nine articles, she is but an ime 
perfect Churchwoman. — Eusebia ts 
disposed to range herself under the 
orthodox standard, but aware of the 
Inaptitude of her sex for such combats, 
she leaves toscholars, metaphysicians, 
and divines, the detailed defence of 
the Church in these respects. 

The following circumstances have 
contributed to make her a steadtast 
member of the Church of England. 

lirst. tis the existing establish- 
ment. She considers that it 
provision for the religious instruction 
ol every individual in the kingdom ; 
that every villege has its house of God 
lor worship, and its pastor for the spi- 
ritual improvement of its inhabstants. 
Are any, nevertheless, destitute of the 
means of edification through the igno- 
rance or corruption of the appointed 
ministers? She regards this evil as 
arising from the tmperfection which 
cleaves to the administration of all hu- 
man systems. When she reflects on 
the multitudes who, through more 
than two centuries, have, by means of 
the Church, been taught to understand 
the word of God, and to live a sober, 
righteous and godly life; when she 
contemplates also the superiority of 
our national character, tothe formation 
of whichitis obvious that our religious 
establishment has greatly contributed; 
and when she weighs against these 
considerations the probable conse- 
quences of destroying the Church of 
ingland, the risque and danger which 
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must attend any attempt to erect a 
new system, and the tendency of each 
separation from the Church to weaken 
and endanger it; she judges that very 
strong reasons indeed ought to be pro- 
duced, in order to justify departure 
from it. She even doubts, when she 
considers how various and heteroge- 
neous are the opinions of the different 
sectaries, whether, having agreed only 
on pulling down the present fabric, 
their mutual jealousies would not pre- 
vent their erecting any other; so that 
the scattered ruins of the venerable 
and ancient structure might remain as 
a monument of the rashness and folly 
of innovation. 

She also reverences the Church on 
account of the excellent men it has 
produced. The names of Cranmer, 
Ridley, Latimer, Jewel, Andrews, 
Hooker, Usher, Hall, and of a glori- 
ous company of others, are justly vene- 
rated by her. No Church, as she 
thinks, can claim men of more solid 
judgment, of sounder learning, and 
of greater piety, and she cannot but 
reverence that establishment by which 
they were nurtured ; an establishment 
which they loved with entire affec- 
tion, and defended with fervent zeal ; 
some of them, as confessors, enduring 
for its sake, loss, reproach, and per- 
secution; and others, sealing their 
testimony to its excellence with their 
blood. 

There is also in Eusebia’s mind, 
something which might be termed by 
many, a superstitious reverence for 
antiquity. She loves to worship in the 
place where her father and her father’s 
father worshipped ; and she treads 
with affectionate reverence upon the 
hallowed ground under which her an- 
cestors lie buried. She dislikes all 
kind of novelty in religion. She in- 
quires for the good old way. She 
Joves the ancient doctrine, the ancient 
discipline, and the ancient forms as 
well as places of worship. She is a 
friend, as I grant, to the reformation ; 
but she is so, because she considers it 
to have been a return to primitive 
Christianity, and a deliverance from 
Popish innovations. She is, more- 
over, aware that every leader of a new 
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sect is not a Luther: her eyes are 
open to the dangers of self-conceit, 
and to all the evils of division. She 
approves of the reformers, partly for 
the very reason which has induced 
some Dissenters to complain of them; 
I mean because they did not indiscri- 
minately renounce every thing which 
formed a part of the ancient Church, 
Her feelings, on this subject, may be 
explained, in some degree, by the fol- 
lowing anecdote. 

Ikusebia once went into a Jewish 
synagogue. She was grieved when 
she saw the inattention of the wor- 
shippers, and felt inclined to despise 
the solemn pomp of the service, when 
she was restrained by the following 
reflection. ‘* This,’? she said to her- 
self, “ was the ancient Church of God; 
and I now behold some imperfect 
traces of the worship ordained from 
Mount Sinai. The glory is, indeed, 


departed from it, but let me at least | 


honour its antiquity, and reverence its 
divine original. Let me remember, 
that the Christian Church arose out of 
it. Let me respect even the despised 
Jew, ‘to whom once pertained the 
adoption, and the glory, and the cove- 
nants, and the giving of the law, and 
the service of God, and the promises; 
Whose are the father’s, and of whom, 
as concerning the flesh, Christ came.” 
In like manner, while she protests 
avainst the corruptions in the Roman 
Catholic Church, she nevertheless feels 
some veneration for it. She: respects 
its antiquity, and approves the episco- 
pacy which has been derived through 
it. In short, her great aim is to build 
on the old foundation; “on the foun- 
dation,” I mean, “both of the prophets 
and the apostles, Jesus Christ himsel! 
being the chief corner stone.” 
Iusebia loves the Church for the 


propriety, decency, and piety of its | 
She considers is | 
liturgy as the most excellent ritual | 


ferms of worship. 


ever composed by man; possessing 4 
simplicity and dignity in its style, ac- 
mirably suited to a congregation wo! 
shipping the God of Heaven; a va- 
riety well adapted to keep alive the 
attention; and a spirit of fervent de- 
votion exactly corresponding with the 
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religious feelings of every true Chris- 
tian. 

She, at the same time, cordially ap- 
roves of the doctrines taught by the 
Church. Her attachment to it, which 
js confirmed by the various particulars 
already mentioned, is chiefly founded 
upon this basis. She finds the same 
doctr ines asserted, and interwoven into 
its service, which she reads in scrip- 
tue. The doctrines of the Bible are 
ajso, aS she conceives, exhibited in the 
same order and proportion which they 
maintain in the sacred writings ; none 
being neglected, none unduly magni- 
fied. She observes, in the vencrable 


writings of the Church, no partiality for 


favourite phrases, no undue attachment 
to a prevailing system. 
sectarles, In every age, has been, not so 
much that they did not hold the truth, 
as that they held it in a disproportionate 
manner. 

In the Church of England she marks 
also, with cordial approbation, a catho- 
ic spirit of moderation and charity, wor- 
thy of an instituuion formed for the seve- 
ral classes of mankind, and the varying 
astes of different ages. She sees that 
the Church endeavours to embrace, in 
its extended arms, the whole body otf 
tle faithful; that for this purpose it 
avoids those extremes of doctrine to 
which some other Churches have in- 
dined; that it judges charitably of its 
members ; and that it so interprets In 
ils liturgy ‘whatsoever seems repulsive 
In its articles, as to appear to breathe 
inevery part the language of invitation 
and encouragement. 

But 1 shall, perhaps, best explain 
the general views which she has been 
led to entertain, both of Church go- 
vernment and of the present state of re- 
ligion in this country, by laying belore 
your readers a letter,* which she re- 
ceived from her father when at a dis- 
tance from him, and which has served, 
ii some degree, to guide her judg- 
ment on these subjects. 

(To be continued.) 


To the E-litor of the Christtan Obsers er. 
As it is one object of your work to 


fender amusement subservient to in- 


* The le ngth of this letter precludes our in- 
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struction, you will not, I conceive, be 
displeased with the following extracts 
from an unpublished Tour, which is 
distinguished from many other flippant, 
unfaithful, and, frequently, vicious pro- 
ductions of the same charactei, by an 
undeviating regard to truth, and a con- 
stant respect to religious i improvement. 

This ‘four was performed and writ- 
ten before ‘the principles of anarchy 
and impiety, on the continent, had at- 
taincd their maturity, and produced 
those effects which have exposed their 
real nature, and excited the mingled 
contempt and indignation of the present 
age, ‘lo this circumstance, therefore, 
it must be attributed, if those principles 
are not always detected under their 
specious disguises, and reprobated with 
sufficient severity. 

I have only to add, that the original 
work is not more conspicuous for the 
piety of its author, than, I have no doubt, 
your readers will find it to be for the 
elegant taste andthe cultivated talents 
which it discovers. 

Yours, &c. 
PON TI€US. 


Lxtracts from an unpublished Manuscript Tour 
on the Continent, by a Gentleman of Magda- 
fen College, Oxford, 
Letters addressed to the late Doctor Horne, 
Bishop of Norwich. 


Rouen.— The Convent of the 
Colles re-—TZhe Churches.—Tbe Gravelines. 


On the morning of June the 28th, A D. 
17**, we visited the convent of the 
Chartreux, which is pleasantly situated 
on the plains of Julien, at the distance 
of half a league from Rouen. The 
front of this building is plain but ele- 
gant, and forms a good appearance from 
the high road, which runs at a small 
distance from the left. On each side 
of the principal entrance are two figures 
larger than life; the one representing 
the Virgin Mary with the Holy Child 
in her arms; the other, St. Catharine, 
holding in her Jeft hand a sword, that 
being the instrument by which she 
suffered martyrdom: she was behead- 
ed by the command of her father, a 
heathen prince, who lies at her fect 
with his crown on his head. On ring- 
ing the bell, a brother of the lowest 
rank appeared, who reccived us polite~ 


consisting partly of 
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ly, and conducted us through the house. 
We were much pleased with the pri- 
vate Chapels, of which there are nine- 
tcen, each monk having one for his own 
use. These little oratories are extreme- 
ly neat; each has an altar, with a good 
painting over it, asmail desk, a fountain, 
a buson, anda fin@ napkin; these last are 
for purifying the consecrated wafer. 
They have two public chapels; one 
for common prayers, the other for the 
celebration of the grand mass. The 
Jatter is superb, and richly decorated. 
When we entered, they were at pray- 
ers; and as soon as they were finished, 
the priest, who officiated, fell prostrate 
before the altar, and continued for some 
time inthat humiliauingy posture. Our 
guide having conducted us through the 
intcrior of the convent, led us into the 
gardens, which were spacious and cut 
out into regular woody walks, but over- 
run with yrass ; and, being quite ney- 
lected, had all the appearance of a de- 
sert, and scemed well adapted to the 
disposition of the melancholy owners. 
On the chain of hills that runs to the 
westward, and is partly covered with 
wood, stands a large castle, once the 
residcuce of a noble family, but now in 
ruins. dhis, with a few other build. 
iuyes,  bosom’d high in’ tufted trees,”’ 
forms a pleasing contrast to the sure 
rounding gloom. [ could not help 
thinking, that the sightof such roman. 
(ic prospects must prove a considerable 
alleviation to the riyour of confinement, 
and that the liberty of freely roaming 
through these shady environs, mightea- 
sily reconcile a contemplative mind to 
the life ofa Chartreux. But my veflec- 
tions were soon interrupted by our com- 
papion, who informed us that the se- 
verity of their order was such, that only 
two hours in a week were allotted them 
for the enjoyment of so prateful a re- 
creation, (except a short waik on a 
Sunday); and as these two hours are 
always at a fixed time, they sometimes 
prove an act of penance; for they are 
obliged to be in the open air, be the 
weather ever so inclement. "Their dict 
is of the simplest kind; a slight repast 
at noob, and a piece of dry bread in the 
even, suffice them for the whole 
day. ‘Their dress is equally simple ; 
they weara hind of white woollen cloth, 
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which comes down to the bottom of 
their feet, with coarse rough shirts of 
serge next their skin. Their whole 
lime, except two or three hours in the 
day for manual labour, is taken up in 
prayers : their public offices last six or 
seven hours, and immediately after 
leaving the chapel, they retire to their 
separate oratorics, and betake them- 
sclves to their private devotions, They 
refuse to indulye themselves even in 
the innocent and rational amusements 
of literature, which seem so weil adap. 
ted to the reured habits of a recluse; 
for from the first day of their admission 
to the order of priests, (till which time 
the necessity of a proper qualification 
obliges them to study,) they never at- 
tcmpt to divert the tedious hours by 
the slightest application to any branch 
of learning ov science. Other religious 
communitics indulge themselves dur- 
ing the hour of repast with cach other's 
company and conversation, and thus, in 
some measure, enjoy the pleasures of 
socicty. But these rigid votaries of 
mortification refuse to partake of these 
blessings: unlike other professors of 
the monastic life, they avoid, as much 
us possible, the company of their bre- 
thren, and (festivals excepted) dine in 
privatc, cach in his respective cell. 
When necessary business obliges them 
to have any commerce with the world, 
they depute four of their order to trans: 
act it, that the fraternity, ip general, 
may suffer no distraction from this in- 
dispensable communication with the 
rest of mankind. No women are per- 
mitted to enter the interior part of the 
convent, on any pretext whatever. At 
certain seasons of the year, when pub- 
lic mass Is Celebrated in a more extra- 
ordinary manner, anv external chapel is 
provided for any females, who may 
chance to come from the neighbouring 
towns. L was informed by a gentleman 
of scenungy veracity, that a short tume 
ayo, four ladies disguised in male 
habits paid a visit to this convent, and 
were conducted by an unsuspecting 
monk through the several apartments 
of the house. What was the end of 
this frolic [never could learn, but fan- 
cy that it passed off in silence, a strong 
proof of the declining power of the 
| | | Had such an affal 
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happened in the last century, the prin- 
cipal actors would, most probably, have 
been consigned to the flames. On re- 
entering the convent from the gardens, 
[ was struck with the motto over the 
door— Solitudo exaltabitur et fiorcbit 
sicutt lilium.’? We here took leave of 
our friend and guide, whose simplicity 
of manners and heavenly countenance 
charmed us not less than the obliging 
condescension with which he answer- 
cd all our inquiries, relative to. the 
ile and manners of his sequestered 
prethen. 

lu the afternoon we visited the col- 
leeey Which stands in an airy part of 
houen. As we were returning from 
jicwing the quadrangle, which in ¢ve- 
iy respect resembles those in the Eng. 
lish untvcrsitics, we met atthe gatea 
centieman in an ecclesiastical habit, 
viom we afterwards found to be the 
yrolessor of natural philosophy. Ile 
conducted us through the wardens, and 
explained to us several things respect- 
ing the college, which seems to partake 
of the nature of a school as well as of 
wy university. ‘There are about cight 
hundred students, who enter at eight 
years old, and remain there ull twenty. 
lieve ave twelve professors, whose sti- 
pend amounts to no more than /if/ly 
ws annually, and a principal. It was 
inhabited by the Jesuits tll the year 
i762, when they were obliged to quit 
ihe kinedom, The professors, except 
two, are all ecclesiastics; and belng 
rraduates in the university of Paris, 
irequently succeed, like our /edlows, to 
country benelices. 

Ou Sunday the 29th, we were pre- 
sent at the grand military mass, which 
was celebrated in the Church of St. 
Quen. ‘This building is not so large 
as the cathedral of Notre Dame; but 
its interior is more beautiful, and the 
architecture much lighter than the lat- 
ler, which is rather heavy. In the 
adtcrnoon we heard an excellent sermon 
atthe cathedral, preached to a small 
audience by a capuchin, The preacher 
wore ablack bushy beard twelve inches 
in leneth, and was covered from head 
to foot with a Jong brown woollen gar. 
Went, girt round the waist with a larve 
‘ope, one end of which hune down to 
WS Shoes. This gesture was tov vehe- 
Christ. Observ. No. 17 
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ment and his pronunciation too rapid, 
but his language was earnest and his 
matter admirable. His principal aim 
was to warn the catholics not to trust 
in the externals of their religion ; and 
in discussing this point, he gave a se- 
vere but faithful description of that 
indifference to spiritual thiags, which 
now so universally prevails over the 
continent. After this sermon was 
ended, we went to the Church of Sv. 
Pierre d’Ilonoré, where a panegyric 
was pronounced from the puipit on 
this favourite saint of the Romish 
Church; it being the Sunday of his 
festival. ‘The discourse seemed to be 
an unconnected common-place decla- 
mation on the merits of this saint: it 
was delivered by a reverend Car- 
melite, between the vespers and com- 
plines. 

The city of Rouen abounds with 
churches and religious houses, which, 
including those on the skirts of the 
town, may be reckoned at near a bun- 
dred, ‘he cathedral of Notre Dame 
is an ancient and magnificent structure. 
und was erected about the middle of 
the cleventh century. Itis remarked, 
that there is a strong resemblance be- 
tween this cathedral and that of Can- 
terbury: the two churches have been 
both measured, and the dimensions are 
found to be the same in both. It ts 
also conjectured, and with some ap- 
pearance of probability, that they were 
both designed by the same architect. 
The portal is grand, and curiously or- 
namented with various kinds of ancient 
sculpture. ‘The choir is surrounded 
with elegant brass grate work, which 
has a singularly pleasing effect. The 
altar is decorated by the golden figure 
of a dead lamb lying’ upon a book sealed 
with seven seals: above are two angels, 
one weeping and wringing his hands, 
the other poimting towards heaven, 
The whole was, probably, an allusion 
to the filth chapter of the revelations, 
At the entrance of the choir, on the 
right hand, lies buried Richard Cawr 
de Lion. 

July 1. We paid a visit this after- 
noon to our countrywomen, the Grave- 
called town of that 
name wm Preach which 
they originally belonged, Every thing 
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bourhood, being at the 
city: the spot 1s of course very saiu 
brious. On our entrance, an Factiol 
female servant appeared, and on our 
expressing a wish to converse with the 
nus, conducted us into the parlour, 
where we were soon courteously ad- 
dressed by a soft femaie voice through 
the grate, which, on the opposite side, 
was covered with a black thick canvas, 
to prevent the Conversing parties from 
secing each other; for the nuns of this 
order are never visibie to any but their 
own sex. We talked for some time 
with two ef the sisters, one of whom 
was Muss C -, of L——shire, whose 
fatuer has been a great benefactor to 
— community, and lately presented 
1em with an organ. ‘hey were very 
communicative, and gave us a full ace 
count of the history and rules of their 
house. We were ied, that about 
two bundred years ago, the convent at 
Garavelines being unable to support its 
members, which were become too nu- 
merous for it to contain, fitteen of the 
nuns were turned out, with only one 
hundred pounds, to provide for them- 
selves. With this miserable pittance 
they came to Rouen, were they were 
providentially supported, and enabled 
to build a convent for their residence, 
Their order is very strict, and obliges 
them: to subsist by alms; they are, 
therefore, incapable of any 
considerable legacy or Miss 
p—., a young Lady from L shire, 
the veil a few days before our 
and four following 
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receiving 
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arrival, 
yows—poverly, obedience 
aud perpetual 
of the 
convent. S 1eS€ VOWS IS sO 
tvidiy observed by the ese cCommmu- 
nity, that L was very credibly informex 
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SsOTNC poor, 


perl days 
themselves may be 
fortuble meal. <A 
accidentally met with their Swervstain, 
u poor, honest, and picus, thoug! 
pigotted man, who assured me, that ine 
had but five louis a year, and could 
hardly subsist; yet he had refused seve- 
ral considerable offers, rather than leave 
these saints, (us he termed them,) with 
whom he had resided forty years. His 
siniplicity added a strong appearance 
of truth to his assertions; and by his 
account, these holy virgins are seques- 
tered from the rest of the world, with 
no other intention than that of dedicat. 
lives to the glory of their 
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in want of a com 
short time after, ] 


Inge their 
Creator. 


(To be continued. 
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fo the tcitor of the Christian Observer: 


Tus truth of the following accoun 
may be aepenees upon. About thirty 
years ago a gentleman, who lived ina 

considerable town in the north of Eng- 
land, was in the last stare of a consump: 
tion before he became aware of his 
danger; finding, however, his strength 
rapidly declining, he expre essed, for the 
ure tiime, tothe “phy sician who attended 
him, an apprelicnsion of his real state. 
- he physician too abruptly replied, 
Sir, you cannot survive many hours. 
‘This had such an effect upon the poor 
paticnt, who was little prepared cither 
for such addenunciation or for the awful 
event which was soon to follow, that he 
suddenly rose upon his feet in the bed, 
and sunk down again as suddenly, cx- 
hausted by the effort. The physician, 
on observing his face, thought that he 
perceived an appearance on the fore- 
head very different from common pcr- 
Spiration, and upon applying a napkin, 
to his astonishinent found it stained 
with blood, which had been forced from 
the extremities of.the vessels, and even 
through the skin, by the agony and ex 


ertion of the unhappy sufferer. 
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. May, without amuiractc, produce 
wflectingy and dreadful appearance. 
ct needs not 
be doubiced: your correspondent, at 
¢ time when this circumstance hap. 

ed, lived within a few doors of the 
erson, visited his familv, heard his 
every where related, 


fhe evidence for the ta 


story without 
coubt of its truth or variation in its 
circumstances; and, within three or 
yur days from the time when it happen- 
edy saw him laid in his grave. 

GO: Uv. d. 


RR KV IEN iV 
AAV Dr. Magee’s Discourses on the 
Atonement 
(Continued from p 25%) 
Tue second of Dr. Maree’s two dis. 
courses 1s intended to “unfold the 
scripture interpretation of Christ’s sa- 
vifice.’? ‘Lhe author begins it with an 
endeavour to clear away those obscuri- 
ties from the subject, in which it has 
becn involved by different writers on 
the theory of sacrifice. 
For the authorities by which Dr, 
mgee supports his several arruments, 
we must refer the reader to the notes 
en this part of the discourse; wiiere 
Le will find, among other interesting 
discussions, a defence of Gen. ix. S. as 
a record of the first grant of animal 
jood to man; anda condensed rcview 
ol the various theorics of the origin of 
languace. To prove that sacrifice was 
ince of divine institution !s our 
ss ct. Hlere, as it was 
natural to do, he goes back to the first 
instance of sacrifice on record, and 
shews, from the scripture account of 
it, what strong indications there are of 
is having proceeded from a divine com- 
Mand, 
We are told that dy fais” 


an ordinc 


author's next ob 
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Abel 
ell, nt 


sacrifice than Cain.” But faith pre- 


cunposes a divine reyeilation; and that 
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Christianity desires no ciber than a 
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ean 7 > = 2 wore aa sormeeesn © . 
Jair and a comfhiectent adversarus: but 
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suca an one Ss 


he mur reasonably despair 
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of meeting with. 


OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Abel's faith had such aveference seems 
fairly inferable, from the company in 
which he is placed, in the cleventh of 
If[ebrews. n the notes subjoined to 
this part of the 
successfully 
usual! ly broug 
views of the su byect. 

Dr. Mugee hen traces the conncex- 
10m between animal sacrifice and th c 
promise made to our first parents after 
the fail. That promise conveyed, at 
least, an intimation ef some future de- 
liverer, who should overceme the 
tempter that had drawn man from bis 
Innocence, and remove those evils 
which had been occasioned by the fall. 
This assurance became the grand ob. 
ject of faith. 
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discourse, LLQ author 
combats the 


ht against his 


obje ctions 


ae . 
Wich are 


‘3 
** To perpetuate this fundamental article of 
belich, some striking memorial of the fall of 
man, and of the promise d detiverance, would 
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natu pred be appointed, And if we admit 
P Saag 

that the scheme of redemntion, by the death 


Cc 


ot the only berotte 8 Son of — «! , Was deter- 
mined from the bexinning; if idmit that 
Curist was the fama slain from the foundation 
of the world, what memorial could h 
more apposite, than that of 
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Dr. Maece hz ving such 
arguments for the divine institution of 
sacrilice as wili not easily be anowered, 
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existing between their obvious tenden- 
cy and the faith ofa Redeemer to come, 
proceeds to shew, how the object of 
sacrifice became more developed, 
the various dispensations of true reli- 
gion succeeded each other. 

When we come to the promulration 
of the Mosaic law, we find a particular 
form of worship ordained by express 
revelation from God, the principal part 
of which consisted of animal sacrifice ; 
the virtue of expiation and atonement 
being specifically annexed thereto. 
Here we find it “declared, that sacri- 
fices for sin, shou!d, on conforming to 
certain — modes of oblation, 
be accepted as the means of deliver- 
ance from the penal consequences of 
transyression.” 

*¢ Now in what conceivable light,” as our 
author observes, ‘*can we view ‘this institu- 
tion, but in relation to that great sacrifice, 
which was to make atonement forsins ? Un- 
less so referred, the institution appears utter- 
iy unmeaning.” (p. 61.) 

“ Granting then the case of the Mosaic 
sacrifice, and that of Abel’s, to be the same ; 
neither of them in itself efficacious, both insti- 
tuted by God, and both instituted in reference 
to that true and efficient sacrifice which was 
one day to be offered ; this rite, as practised 
before the time of Christ , may justly be con- 

SACRAMENTAL MEMORIAL, 


sidered as a 
shewing forth the Lord’s death until he came.” 


(p. 65.) 

Aud this analocy, » seems to 
be intimated by our Lord, when speak. 
ine of his o% wn blood, he calls it the 
blood of the NEW covenani which was 
shed for the remission of sins. This 
view of the subject, as our author ob- 
serves, secms to render the scripture 
history of sacrifice consistent through- 
out. 

Regarding the law, therefore, in the 
light in Which the New Vestament 
pon Ss of it. viz. as a schoolmaster to 

ng us to Christ ; considering it as a 
stem pane rurative of what the ex- 
pected Redeemer was to o perform when 
he cane; the frequent adoption of the 
sacrifici ial terms of the Levitical service 
by the New Testament writers, Is to us, 
who hold the death of Christ to bea 


23 
he adds 


propitiatory act, a perfectly natural 
usage:and by their reference to the 


use of those terms, as employed under 
the law, we jude of the sense In which 
they are to be understood in their ap- 








. 
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plication under the Gospel. Asa spe- 
cimen of this mode of illustration, the 
author introduces, after the example 
of the author of the Epistle to the He. 
brews, a comparison between the solem- 
nities of the great day of atonement 
among the Jews, and the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ. And such is the force 
of the resemblance between them, that 
Socinus himself admits the anniversary 
sacrifice of atonement to be typical of 
the sacrifice of Christ. Vide Socin, 
Oper. Prelect. Theol. caft. XXli. tom, 
1p. 585. 

When the ceremonies of this solemn 
day, and the pointed reterence made to 
them by the New Testament writers, 
when speaking of the sacrifice oj 
Christ, are considered, one cannot but 
be affected at the hardiness of those 
who assert, that nothing vicartous ap. 
pears in the Mosaic sacrifices, or fro- 
jiitiatory in the death of him whom they 
prefigured. Such is the language of 
those who oppose the doctrine of atone. 
ment ! A more awful instance of perti- 
hacious adherence to system, the re- 
cords of religious controversy perhaps 
cannot afford. Compare this lan. 
guage with a solemnity, in which sué- 
stitution, transfer Of guilt, vicarious 
suffering, and removal of pfiunishment 
following the rmmolation of the victim, 
are the proininent features; and let the 


reader remember, that to this very 
solemnity does the New ‘Testament 


pointedly refer him, when it teaches 
him: what he owes to the Saviour of the 
world. 

With this illustration Dr. 
concludes his second discourse. 

We have endeavoured to apprise our 
readers of the value of this perform- 
ance ; and we hope that we shall suc- 
ceed so far at least, as to induce every 
theological student, who peruse 
our review, to get possession of the 
work. ‘To say it deserves a place lil 
the library of every clergyman, is, iD- 
deed, a beckneved form of ‘commenda- 
tion; but let not our readers, on that 
account, suspect its sincerity : it is the 
least we can say of this performance. 

We doubt, however, whether the au- 
thor has chosen the best form for cou- 
veying the vast spamaataty of instruction 
ich is contained inhis work. His 
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ext consists of only seventy-one pages, 

while the notes occupy three hundred 
pages printed in a much smaller cha- 
racter. ‘Che contents of many of these 
notes Might, we conceive, have been 
wrought into the body of the work, 
with sull greater advantage to the sub- 

ect, than it derives waned them in their 
present situation ; but we are glad to 
receive the produce of such a mind, in 
any form that may be chosen for its 
conveyance. 

In the course of our remarks, we 

ye mentioned the subrects of several 
of the ft seems proper to inform 
our readers, that though the subjects of 
them are various, scarcely any of them 
sre irrelevant. It should be noticed 
likewise, that they,in a great measure, 
purpose of a history of the 
inasmuch as they bring 
reader, what has been ad. 
ywaced against the doctrine of atone- 
ment, by the most popular authors who 

written against it. Noris it the 

least useful pari of the work, that here 
her modes of argumentation are laid 
By this exposure, as our author 
preface, the student 
may be convinced, “that their preten- 
sions to philos suphic distinc On, and 
their claims to critical oe -cminence, 

nnd on no better grounds than their 
assumption of the exclusive profession 
ofa fiure Christianity. 

Many of the notes are so full on the 
subects of which they treat, that they 
my stand alone as critical dissertations 
misiderable merit. OF this class, 
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e notes. 


answer the 
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Ptbere is one that has not yet been men- 


ivced, a note extended to twenty-six 
es of close printing, on the date and 
the book of Job. Many of 
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itiem Likewise are not jess entertaining 


wi sprichthness of manner, toan con- 
Ciusive for the jusi reasoning 
hey conta: of both these qualitres, 


U! fon the pre. 


ness of the 


he first note in the work 
existence of Christ) is an admirabie 
specimen. 

We cannot dismiss this article with- 
sc at observ. 

» how a work of such merit as that 
Which is now before us, has been treat- 
«lia a popular review. ‘There is, per- 
Naps, no virtue for which the monthly 
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evers haye been more ready to 
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rogate merit than for their candour: 
but of this virtue, the reviewer of Dr. 
Magce’s discourses affords no favoura- 
ble specimen, Who that reads it would 
ever conceive them to contain that ex. 
tent and variety of learning, with which 
they are enriched : on the contrary, he 
would conclude that they were litle 
more thana tissue of artifice and decla- 
mation. The extracts given in the 
Monthly Review suggest no idea of the 
work ; but they serve another purpose, 
which the reviewers, without doubt, 
had more at heart; for they are, of all 
the passages the work contains, the 
best calculated to create an unfavoura- 
ble idea of the whole performance. 
We think it a duty to apprise our read- 
ers of this unfair conduct, lest through 
a deference to the decisions of this un- 
controlled tribunal, they should lose 
the benefit of all that the learning and 
piety of Dr. Magee has produc ed for 
their improvement. It would be truly 
mortifying, if all the fruits of extraor- 
dinary capacity, accurate research, und 
long continued labour, should be con- 
signed to oblivion by afew strokes of a 
yournalist’s pen. 

The appendix, containing an account 
of the Unitarian scheme, cribed 
by Mr. Belsham, in his review of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s treatise, with occasional 
strictures on the leading arguments 
advanced in that publication, 1s spoken 
of by the Monthly prov- 
ing * Dr. Magee to be an able Jogi- 
clan; who, while he glosses over the 
weak parts of his own system, knows 
how to attack whatever seems to be 
deficient in seund reasoning and con. 
sistency in that of the adversary,”— 
But the fact is, that Dr. Magee has not 
in this piece touched either the we ak 
or the strong parts of Ads own system : 
he has merely drawn out the positions 
contained in Mr. Belsham’s review of 
Mr. Whulberforce’s treatise, with such 
occasional remarks as seemed necessa- 
ry to direct the attention of his readers 
to their obvious tendency. Whether 
the Unitarian system be true or false, 
the public are here made acquainted 
with it as it stood in the year 1798, the 
year in which Mr. Belsham’s review 
came forth: whether it continues to be 
the same, cannot be determined til ihe 
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next report of his unfixed theology is 
made public. What it was in 1798, 
our readers may be told in a few words. 
li levelled Christ through the whole of 
his existence, to the rank of human 
nature. Itleft man for acceptance, to 
his own merit. It discarded the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit’s influence ; 
and it proscribed the sabbath, as de- 
structive of religion and morality. The 
system of Dr. Magee is to be learned 
from the work which has now been re- 
viewed: whether there be any glossing 
there, let the impartial judge 


EXXXIX. Substance of Sir 
Speech. 
(Continued trom p, 243.) 

BrFore we proceed to notice the esti- 
mate which Sir William Scott scems 
to have formed “ clerical respectabi- 
lity, we shall trouble our readers with 
afew preliminary remarks. <A large 
proportion of mankind, in determining 
eit ‘path of duty, scarcely look beyon d 
thie pi iions which are current in the 
society to which they belong. Those 
epinions form their code of morals ; 

d that, which is the object of gencral 
commendation, is their standard of ex- 
cellence. Even such as think for them- 
selves are gencraily much bLiassea, by 
the prevallipg sentiments among those 
whom they esteem the more respecta- 
ble part of the community. Herce tt 
becomes important, that the truth or 
fallacy of those opinions, which have 
obtained general currency, and are 
closely connected with relig ines should 
be carefully canvassed by the Christian 
Observer. 

Let us then inguire what is com- 


monly thought, by the higher ranks of 


society, to constitute respectability in 
a clergyman. When in a well-bred 
company the Reverend ae — 1S 
said to be a most respectable man, the 
idea almost always intenced to be con- 
veved is, that he is regular in his con- 
duct. decorous in his manners, loyal in 
his politics, and possessed of a compe- 
tent share of learning. Some negative 
qualifications are also comprised in the 
character intended to be given of him; 
and we mus understand, that he is not 
troublesome to his parish, or to his 


neighbours, by uncommon zeal or strict, 
ness; and that he is not singular in his 
opinions, or in his proceedings. If he 
has published any learned work, whe. 
ther on the subject of religion or Not, 
its supposed merits will be considered 
as proportionaliy raising his Character, 
Now is the above a iaithfal picture 
of clerical respectability? Do we re. 
cognise ti it the most prominent fea 
tures of the character drawn by & 
Paul, in his Epistles to Tiwothy and ty 
Titus; avd exemplified in the spiris 
and conduct of that great Apostle 
himself? Vhe get iwtleman who is cha. 
racterized as most respectable, j3 
thought fully batitiet to the praise 
bestowed on him, though he has sel. 
dom testified “publicly,” and neve 
“from house to house’? in his paris), 
“ repentance towards God and farh 
in the Lord Jesus Christ :’? though he 
has by no means watched over the 
souls of his paristtor o"3y “as one W 
Is to give account.” though instead 
being “instant im season, out of se 
son,’ he has in truth never been insta 
at all: eee instead of sy m pathizin 
With the state of his parishioners, le 
has secu indifie rence and worid!y-miuc 
edness prevail among rein. Without hs 
rest being broken, or his peace distur). 
clt serious alarm on 
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this account. except w ben the Baptists, 
ve threate ( 
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laroad tito his parish : an 
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IOcK ** the wiok 


stead of declaring to his 

counsel of God,” ie has no seund ot 

distir net knowlcedre of it himself. Ney 

‘are these endowments of the true 

of Christ from being thought 

higher classes, necessary fora 

that he,who possesses them, 

be honoured. with 

the character ef respectable: at icast, 

that epithet will not be applied to hin 
with any cordiality. 

In this view of the public Opinion, 
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now under review. 

stands forth as the fricnd of the clerzy; 
and he recommends them to the favou 
of parliament by the following 


tion of their merits. 


Their profession, in ail countries, '5 ‘ 
most important use to sociciy, ant d its gener 
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‘ 
in this country it is an eminent order of the 
‘ate, it has always stood by the state with 
fenieSS, and inno times more meritoriously 
in the present. The individuals are, in 
alarge proportion of them, men of learned, 
| many of them of elegant education, Lite- 
both useful and ornamental, has been 
ycountry so surged ‘ly indebied to its oh >I" = 
ny of them are taken from among the 
aad most respecte “di families of our C un- 

t ‘i rd it IS, On all religious, 
ni ral, and polities!, anxiously to be wished, 
thatthe families of our gentry should continue 
{ supply 
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effects found to result from it in the 
English Church, and of the evils which 
flow from equality of income in the 
Scotch and foreten Protestant churches. 
And what are “the circumst: ces on 
which he dwells? Ife expatiates on the 
advantages derived from disparity of 
income, us it affects good breeding and 
literature; but be suys not a word on 
the cifects which wouid be preduced br 
equality or disparity of Income, in the 
essential points of the true cleri- 
character ; except what may be im- 
in his observation, that if the 
ill-bred the} would be in 
ie “infected by % 
other species of a 


nore 


clergy were 
aneer of bein i popular 
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rou} Inc: ss jorsome or 


Voss, a factious, and a fanatical reli- 
etone? ba Sj wae yr of the Church of 


Scotfand he remarks 
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at their harvest of rature has been 
» last thirty o1 


produced within the 
I understand, 


forts VEeurs ; within w hich tim a 


more Jiberal provision ae ad n made for 
clerey, Sir, E presume, that I state a 
fuct thatis generally admitted, that from the 
Intion downwards till that time, the cler- 
ey of Scotfand had not taken a ee 
share inthe literary eceunations of Europ 
evel those vihcological nature. They 
f iply paid up their a vs, and their 
countrys has, in partat feast, paid up tts ar- 
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CHUubec May have tuken pla ice in the 
scotch Church of late, with respect 
ssential branches 
of the ministerial character and office 
lad he instituted such an Inquiry, 
would have found, that the 
nerease of income and of HIterature 
n the inthe had been attended by 
ident ¢ saul ortho- 
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Church, but is highly useful to it; 
especially if the studies of the clergy 
have been chiefly confined to branches 
of science of a theological nature. 
Butin comparing the State of a Church 
at different periods, to lay the whole 
stress on its improvement or decline 
in literature, is to reason, as might 
easily be shewn, on very unscriptura 
grounds. 

Sir William reasons in a similar 
manner, when he speaks of foreign 
Protestant Churches in page 45 

‘This I may venture to say, as a general 
pogition, that the general effect of an equality 
and mediocrity of provision, is to produce 
an equality and mediocrity of talent ; and, I 
think, Ido not misrepresent in saying, that 
it has had some such effect upon the toreign 
Protestant Churches, when L refer what they 
have produced to any comparison with the 
sp ylendour of the literary fame of the Church 
of England.” 

Here also literature, and literary 
talents, are the first objects of Sir Wil- 
liam’s attention. Nay, he appears 
to think, that the great field for the 
employment of the talents of the 
clergy is, not in parochial instruction, 
admonition, exhortation, and reproof, 
but in literature. This conclusion 
seems to be fairly warranted from his 
adverting to no employment of their 
talents but in literature ; and from his 
confining his view to that species of 
talent, which Is called forth and nou- 
rished by possessing, or rather by 
aspiring to, large clerical incomes. 
Literary talents may be thus promot- 
ed; but we are inclined to think, that 
no clegyman ever became a more ac- 
tive, honest, and useful labourer in 
his parish, from his income being af- 
fluent rather than mederate ; and it 
is still less likely, that any such effect 
would be produced by his aspiring to 
high and lucrative preferment. 

The opinions, on which we have 
now been commenting, are those of 
a man of high character, great ability, 
ereat experience, and great connex- 
ions. We fear they must be consider- 
ed as a fair sample of those, which 
are very generally entertained in the 
circle in which he moves, and in the 
assembly which he addressed in de- 
livering the: mn. We have, therefore, 
read them with muchconcern. Opin 
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ions so sanctioned are likely to pro. 
duce an extensive effect amonz our 
clergy; and every man who think; 
them calculated to convert the minis. 
ters of the blessed Gospel into little 
more than patterns of good manners 
to the lower orders, engines of State, 
and repositories and vehicles of scj, 
ence, will do wel! to counteract their 
influence. 


We need not dweil on the extreme 


jealousy,with which ministers of Chris 


should listen to views of the cleric 
character so much at variance with 
those, which the scriptures hold forth, 
It isvery difficult fora clergy man alto. 
gether to resist the undue influence 
the opinions of, what iscommonly call: 
ed, the more respectable part of the 
community ; especially when thoy 
opinions are sanciuoned by the avowe; 
sentiments of eminent and illustrioy 
individuals. But if he means, indeed 
to tread in the steps of his lord ani 
master: if he really wishes to be on 
of those who “are not of the wort 
but are chosen out of the world t 
testify the Gospel of the grace ¢ 
God,’’ John xv. Acts xx. 24. le 
him beware of courting the worl 
applause, and of being swayed by tit 
world’s opinions. Let him learn fron 
God, and not from man, what are the 
primary dutics of a Christian minis 
ter, and what ought to be his egret 
aim, and his constant endeavour 
The word of God will inform him 
that decorous manners, and decel! 
external conduct and literature, de 
mand the attention of a clergyman; 
but it will also convince him, thé 
these have, by no means, the firs 
claims to his attention. He will fin! 
that his great business is to take heed 
unto himse!f, and unto the flock @ 
which the Lloly Ghost hath made him 
an overscecr, (how awful a charge! 
to fecd the Church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own bloot. 
Acts xx. 28. With this object truly 
at heart, he will shun the snare laid 
for him by the false opinions of clet!- 
cal duty entertained by the great mas 
of his contemporarics, and bow to 00 
authority but that of his Bible. 

We will conclude our review with 
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some admirable lines from our great 
modern poet Cowper, on the charac- 
scr and duties of ministers of Christ 
Most of our readers have, we doubt 
not, seen and admired them; but few 
will dislike to have them brought 
under their view again, 


«T yenerate the man whose heart is warm, 

Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine, and 
whose life, 

Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 

rhat he is honest in the sacred cause, 


Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and 
own, 

Paul should himself direct me. I would trace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 
t would express him simple, grave, sincere ; 
in doctrine uncorre™t ; in language plain, 
4nd plain in manner; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture ; much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 


' And anxious mainly that the flock he fecds 


May feel it too; affectionate in look, 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men, 


There stands the messenger of truth: there 
stands 


» The legate of the skies! His theme divine, 


His office sacred, his credentials clear. 

by bim the violated law speaks out 

Its thunders ; and by him, in strains as sweet 

As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace. 

He stablishes the strong, restores the weak, 

Reclaims the wand’rer, binds the broken 
heart, 

And, arm’d himself in panoply complete 

Ot heawnly temper, furnishes with arms, 

hricht as his own, and trains, by every rule 

f holy discipline, to glorious war, 

The sacramental host of God’s elect. 
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XC. A serious Call to aconstant and devout 


Attendance on the stated Services of the Church 
of England; in an Address from a Clergy- 
man to his Parishioners. By the Reverend 
‘Tuomas Rosinson, M. A. Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Leicester. 12mo. pp.34, price 6d. 
London, Rivington’s, 1803. 
Ix a well known publication, entitled 
“Scripture Characters,” Mr. Robin- 
son has given proofs of his attachment 
to the doctrines of the Church of Eng. 
land ; he now appears in the charac- 
ter. which he has been long known to 
maintain In his parochial circle, ofa 
zealous advocate for her discifline and 
worshifie Vo that clergyman who 1s 
conscious of keefiing back nothing that 
Christ. Obsery. No. 17. 
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is frrofitable to his hearers, it must 
be a distressing circumstance to find 
the love of novelty so tar infecting 
those for whose edification he labours, 
as to draw them from those stated 
means of religiousimproverment which 
God has honoured, and still honours 
with his blessing. A trial of this kind 
seems to have given birth to the tract 
now before us: and however painful 
it may have proved to the author, yet 
as it has prompted him to write onthe 
subject, we trust that the interests of 
religion will, on the whole, be bene. 
fited: this little production being well 
calculated to prevent that defection 
from the Church, of which the levity 
of the present times affords too many 
instances. 

We will present our readers with 
the several arguments for conformity 
to the Church of England, which are 
here stated. 

The first 1s, that “the Church of 
England is truly apostolical.” Mr. 
Robinson does not undertake to prove, 
that the Apostles of Christ intended 
to prescribe, in every trivial matter, 
how all the different societies of Chris- 
tians, in all ages and countries, should 
be arranged and ordered: but the ap- 
pointment of ministers, and the doc- 
trines to be inculcated, are articles 
which he conceives have not been left 
at large: and in these two points, he 
recognises, in the Church of England, 
a strict imitation of apostolic example. 

The different orders of ministers in 
our Church is, indeed, sanctioned by 
the earliest usage, as the most learned 
Dissenters from the establishment are 
obliged to confess. And if the dis- 
tinction of ministers into bishops, 
priests, and deacons, can claim such 
high antiquity, it may be fairly inferred, 
“that thes Apostles themselves ap- 
proved, if not commanded, this consti- 
tution of things.”? ‘Now it is this 
distinction,’ the author’ observes, 
‘which forms the very essence of our 
ecclesiastical establishment, and which 
discriminates it from all the sectaries 
around us.” 

In the other point, namely, purity 
of doctrine, our Church stands im- 

noveably fixed upon the foundation 
9p 
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of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone.’’ In this most important point, 
she bids defance to controversy ; 
evangelical truth pervading the whole 
sysiem of her offices, as well as being 
clearly, distinctly, and fully stated in 
her articles. Surely, as our author ex- 
postulates, “a separation’”’ from sucha 
Church “ought not to be thought of 
for matters trifling in themselves and 
of mere indifference.” (p. 14.) 

The next reason for conformity urg- 
ed by Mr. Robinson, is the excellence 
of our form of common prayer. 

‘© A model,” as he justly observes, ‘of sim- 
plicity, combined with dignity, and, on that ac- 
count, well adapted to the purposes of devo- 
tion.” (p. 14) 

With respect to precomposed forms 
of worship, we have, beyond all dis- 
pute, antiquity on our side. The 
early liturgies of Christian Churches 
suil extant, are incontestible evidence 
in their favour. Nor can it, with any 
propriety, be urged by those who 
practise psalmody in their worship, 
that a set formulary obstructs the in- 
“uence of the Holy Spirit in the act of 
devotion ; the objection lying as much 
against precomposed poetry, as it does 
against precomposed prose. Equally 
nugatory is the objection against al- 
ways using the same words. He to 
whom religious worship is addressed, 
looketh to the heart; and if that be 
devout, will not reject a prayer because 
he has heard it before. We conceive 
with our author likewise, that “ it may 
be no small advantage to the people to 
know, beforehand, what are those sup- 
plications and thanksgivings which 
they are calied to offer up.’”? Where 
extemporaneous prayer Is offered, we 
apprehend that the mind of the wor- 
shipper 1s sometimes drawn away from 
the object of worship, to examine the 
composition of him who leads the de- 
votion of the assembly. Nor is the 
minister himself without danger of 
being too much concerned to vary his 
expression, and thereby to forget that 
heart-searching God whom he ad- 
dresses, in endeavouring to obtain the 
approbation of those sinful worms who 
hear him. 
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Among other advantages of pre. 
composed forms, that is not the least 
important which our author has men. 
tioned in page 15. Our form of com- 
mon prayer “is a security to the na- 
tion, that, however the abilities or the 
principles of the officiating clergy may 
vary, there shall not be wanting in her 
temples a form of sound words, with 
which her faithful members may cor- 
dially and profitably surround the 
throne of grace.’ This is, indeed, 
‘‘a security of nosmallvalue.’? What- 
ever may come from the pulpit, from 
the desk we are in no danger of hear- 
ing the licentiousness of heterodoxy, 
or the reveries of fanaticism. 

Having pointed out, with great 
judgment, the excellence and advan- 
tageous tendency of different parts of 
our Church service, the author pro- 
ceeds to avery Important reason for 
steady conformity, namely, the strong 
obligation we are under strenuously to 
co-operate in maintaining a constitu 
tion of such importance to the welfare 
of our country, and so well calculated 
to secure and perpetuate true religion 
as the Church of England. This ar- 
gument is exhibited by Mr. Robinson 
at considerable length : we shall make 
no apology for laying it before our 
readers. 

‘‘It is not, perhaps, sufficiently considered, 
even by persons professing godliness, what dei 
erence and submission are required by the 
holy scriptures to be paid to civil governors. 
Their injunctions indeed cannot bind you in 
opposition to the divine will.’—* But in all 
things lawful and honest they have a strong 
claim to your obedience and strenuous co-ope- 
ration. Let it be supposed, then, that the; 
are solicitous to promote the interests of real 
Christianity, to diffuse and perpetuate the 
knowledge of the Gospel, to establish a sys- 
tem of sound instruction and of fervent devo- 
tion ; that they erect temples and set aparta! 
order of men for the due administration 0! 
divine ordinances; that they appoint pastors 
and teachers throughout the nation, who shall 
attend to the spiritual concerns of the poorest 
and meanest subjects, and who shall be pro- 
tected in the faithful discharge of their office. 
This is, indeed, a grand plan: it is no othet 
than to become ‘ nursing fathers’ to the Church. 
But in order to give this plan its proper and 
full effect, there should be a general union and 
concurrence ofall ranks. Little differences 0! 
opinion should not be scrupulously insisted on, 
so as to create divisions, which might defeat, 0° 
much obstruct the whole design, But all 
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should be willing to concede a point, if it can 
be done consistently with truth anda good 
conscience, and to rejoice in yielding that con- 
formity, Which may contribute to secure so 
important and so extensive an advantage. 


Such appears to be your duty, as members of 


the community, and it is no more than ‘sub- 
mitting to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord’s sake,’ 

‘Your compliance may, therefore, be arged 
on motives purely religious. Is the establish- 
ed Church sound and Apostolical ? Does it 
maintain the unadulterated principles of Chris- 
tianity ? Then it will afford you an opportunity, 
through the protection and assistance of the 
civil government, to promote truth and piety in 
the most effectual manner, [et its ministers 
be consistent with their engagements, ortho- 
dox, spiritual, and zealous, and what a door 
of extended usefulness is opened to them ! 
They may ‘labour in the word and doctrine’ 
with the most pleasing prospect of success. 
Every fair occasion, which they could wish, 
isgiven them to declare ‘all the Council of 
God’ to many thousands, who would not other- 
wise hear it. What can you do better, than 
strengthen their hands, assist their delibera- 
tions, and patronise all their efforts for good ? 
But by withdrawing yourselves from their 
communion, and seiting upa plan of dissen- 
sion, you turn your influence against them : 

‘hey obtain at least no countenance, no sup- 
port from you. 

“By the constitution of our Church the 
best human provisions are made for the secur- 
ing of (rue religion in the land. Its strongest 
recommendation is, that ithas regard to fu- 
ture ages, and lays a plan for transmitting the 
pure word and worship of God to generations 
vetunborn. Its ministers may dic, or men of 
corrupt minds may arise amon us, desirous 
or introducing ‘another Gospel;’ but our 
principles are fixed; the Articles, Homilies, 
and Liturgy, form an impenetrable barrier 
against error, and while these remain we can- 
not be involv edi in darkness; we shall possess 
‘the form of sound words’ and a spiritual ser- 
vice. We should be solicitous to hand down 
so valuable a treasure to our latest posterity, 
and should therefore beware of encouraging 
thatenterprising and innovating spirit, which 
would entirely destroy it, or deprive it of its 
chief excellency.” (p. 20—22.) 

While the reader is urged by these 
considerations to conform to the 
Church ef England, he is exhorted 
to consider, on the other aeieds how 
much he may, by his separation from 
it, increase the srowth of some other 
religious society, which, though at 
present pure, may eventually degene- 
rate and deiuge this country with the 
probable influx of the most pernicious 
sentiments. Those who may have 

cen solicited to separate from the 
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Church would, therefore, do well to 
consider, with the most serious atten- 
tion, the following passage in the 
pamphlet before us. 

‘‘What is that other plan of worship, what 
the government and principles of that reli. 
fious society, which you are invited to join? 
However widely the Dissenters difler from 
each other, (and they stand as far asunder as 
they do from the Church itself ,), yet they al- 
most all agree in giving the supreme direction 
and control to the people, abolishing ail sub- 
scription te articles of faith, and leaving the 
minister at large to offer up prayer and praise 
according to the dictates and feelings of his 
own mind,” Underthisconstiiution of things, 
‘‘various wrong dispositions are stirred up 
among the members of the same community. 
The faithful minister is checked in his efiorts, 
and is greatly obstructed in his usefulness : 
he must consult the wishes of the majo ity, 
however corrupt, or be in Ganger of being 
driven from his place; for he is dependent up- 
on them for his continuance and his pittance 
of suppert. One separation follows after 
another: and these endless divisions not only 
imbiiter the followers of the same master 
against each other, but give the enemies of 
allreligion occasion to blaspheme.” In the 
Church of England you may not be flattered 
by being called out to notice or power, or be 
distinguished for your knowledge and zeal ; 
but your situation is not, on that account, the 
less favourable to spiritual edification. 

“ A society of Christians thus constituted, 
without establishing any test ‘of orthodoxy, 
or forms of public devotion, though at their 
first union they be sound in the faith, upright 
in their views, and exemplary in their con- 
duct, is likely to degenerate.” ‘ Strong, in- 
dubitable facts justify our suspicions of dan- 
Not a few have fallen into the Socinian 


ger. 
heresv, wio are descendants of most or- 
thedox ancestors, and now propagate their 


fatal errors in those very buildings, which 
were erected with the view of opposing and 
refuting them. Here then the m amnituie of the 
mischief appears : : a society so fallen has not, 
like the Church, the means of correction or 
revival within itself. The socinianized mem. 
bers are principled against the truth, and 
more firmly than any others will resist any 
attempt to restore it. Such 2 plan, in the 
event, is most injurious to the interests of 
sound religion, and graduaily tends to its sub. 


version.” (p, 26— 98) 


The pamphiet concludes with a se- 
rious exhortation against the sin of 
schism. 


“If divisions may be introduced,” as our 
author observes, “for any trifling obje Pt: 
to rratify some private wish, or even in pros- 
pect of better edification, then there is an 
end of Christian peace and concord.” That 
body is torn and wounded, “ which we should 
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of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone.’’ In this most important point, 
she bids defiance to controversy ; 
evangelical truth pervading the whole 
sysiem of her offices, as well as being 
clearly, distinctly, and fully stated in 
her articles. Surely, as our author ex- 
postulates, ‘*a separation”? from sucha 
Church “ought not to be thought of 
for matters trifling in themselves and 
of mere indifference.” (p. 14.) 

The next reason for conformity urg- 
ed by Mr. Robinson, is the excellence 
of our form of common prayer. 

“A model,” as he justly observes, “of sim- 
plicity, combined with dignity, and, on that ac- 
count, well adapted to the purposes of devo- 
tion.” (p. 14) 

With respect to precomposed forms 
of worship, we have, beyond all dis- 
pute, antiquity on our side. The 

early liturgies of Christian Churches 
sull extant, are incontestible evidence 
in their favour. Nor can it, with any 
propriety, be urged by those who 
practise psalmody in their worship, 
that a set formulary obDstructs the in- 


uence of the Holy Spirit in the act of 


devotion; the objection lying as much 
against precomposed poetry, as it does 
against precomposed prose. Equally 
nugatory is the objection against al- 
ways using the same words. He to 
whom religious worship is addressed, 
locketh to the heart; and if that be 
devout, will not reject a prayer because 
he has heard it before. We conceive 
with our author likewise, that “it may 
be no small advantage to the people to 
know, beforehand, what are those sup- 
plications and thanksgivings which 
they are calied to offer up.’ Where 
extemporaneous prayer Is offered, we 
apprehend that the mind of the wor- 
shipper is sometimes drawn away from 
the object of worship, to examine the 
composition of him who leads the de- 
votion of the assembly. Nor ts the 
minister himself without danger of 
being too much concerned to vary his 
expression, and thereby to forget that 
heart-searching God whom he - 
dresses, in e: “seine to obtain th 
approbation of those sinful worms w ~ 
went him. 
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Among other advantages of pre. 
composed forms, that is not the least 
important which our author has men- 
tioned in page 15. Our form of com- 
mon prayer “is a security to the na- 
tion, that, however the abilities or the 
principles of the officiating clergy may 
vary, there shall not be wanting in her 
temples a form of sound words, with 
which her faithful members may cor- 
dially and profitably surround the 
throne of grace.”’ This is, indeed, 
‘a security of nosmall value.’ What- 
ever may come from the pulpit, from 
the desk we are in no danger of hear- 
ing the licentiousness of heterodoxy, 
or the reveries of fanaticism. 

Having pointed out, with great 
judgment, the excellence and advan- 
tageous tendency of different parts of 
our Church service, the author pro- 
ceeds to avery Important reason for 
steady conformity, namely, the strong 
obligation we are under strenuously to 
co-operate in maintaining a constitu- 
tion of such importance to the welfare 
of our country, and so well calculated 
to secure and perpetuate true religion 
as the Church of England. This ar- 
gument is exhibited by Mr. Robinson 
at considerable length : we shall make 
no apology for laying it before our 
readers. 

“It is not, perhaps, sufficiently considerec 
even by persons professing godliness, what fe 
erence and submission are required by the 
holy scriptures to be paid to civil governors. 
Their injunctions indeed cannot bind you in 
op position to the divine will.”—* But in all 
things lawful and honest they have a strong 
claim to your obedience and strenuous co-dpe- 

ration. Let it be supposed, then, that they 
are solicitous to promote the interests of real 
Christianity, to diffuse and perpetuate the 
knowledge of the Gospel, to establish a sys- 
tem of sound instruction and of fervent devo- 
tion ; that they erect temples and set apartan 
order of men for the due administration 0! 
divine ordinances; that they appoint pastors 
and teachers throughout the nation, who shall 
attend to the spiritual concerns of the poorest 
and meanest subjects, and who shall be pro- 
tected in the faithful discharge of their office. 
This is, indeed, a grand plan : it is no other 
than to become ¢ nursing fathers’ to the Church. 
But in order to give this plan its proper and 
full effect, there should be a general union and 
concurrence ofall ranks. Little differences of 
opinion should net be scrupulously insisted on, 
so asto create divisions, which might defeat, of 
much obstruct tlhe whole design, But all 
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should be willing to concede a point, if it can 
be done consistently with truth anda good 
conscience, and to rejoice in yielding that con- 
formity, which may contribute to secure so 
important and so extensive an advantage. 
Such appears to be your duty, as members of 
the community, and it is no more than ‘ sub- 
mitting to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord’s sake.’ 

«« Your compliance may, therefore, be arged 
on motives purely religious. Is the establish- 
ed Church sound and Apostolical ? Does it 
maintain the unadulterated principles of Chris- 
tianity ? Then it will afford you an opportunity, 
through the protection and assistance of the 
civil government, to promote truth and piety in 
the most effectual manner, Let its ministers 
be consistent with their engagements, ortho- 
dox, spiritual, and zealous, and what a door 
of extended usefulness is opened to them ! 
They may ‘labour in the word and doctrine’ 
with the most pleasing prospect of success. 
Every fair occasion, which they could wish, 
is given them to declare ‘all the Council of 
God’ to many thousands, who would not other- 
wise hear it. What can you do better, than 
strengthen their hands, assist their delibera- 
tions, and patronise all their efforts for good ? 
But by withdrawing yourselves from their 
communion, and sciting up a plan of dissen- 
sion, you turn your influence against them : 
‘hey obtain at least no countenance, no sup- 
port from you. 

“By the constitution of our Church the 
best human provisions are made for the secur- 
ing of true religion in the land. Its strongest 
recommendation is, that ithas regard to fu- 
ture ages, and lays a plan for transmitting the 
pure word and worship of God to generations 
yetunborn. Its ministers may die, or men of 
corrupt minds may arise amon us, desirous 
or introducing ‘another Gospel ; ; but our 
principles are fixed ; the Articles, Homilies, 
and Liturgy, form an impenetrable barrier 
against error, and while these remain we can- 
not be involved in darkness; we shall possess 

‘the form of sound words’ and a spiritual ser- 
vice. We should be solicitous to hand down 
so valuable a treasure to our latest posterity, 
and should therefore beware of encouraging 
that enterprising and innovating spirit, which 
would entirely destroy it, or deprive it of its 
chief excellency.” (p. 20—22.) 

While the reader is urged by these 
considerations to conform to the 
Church ef England, he is exhorted 
to consider, on the other Ae how 
much he may, by his separation from 
it; increase the erowth of some other 
religious society, which, though at 
present pure, may eventually pe gol 
rate and deluge this country with th 
probable influx of the most saihiiitins 
sentiment s. Those who may have 
cen solicited to separate from the 
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Church would, therefore, do well to 
consider, with the most serious atten- 
tion, the following passage in the 
pamphlet before us. 


“‘What is that other plan of worship, what 
the government and principles of that reli. 
gious society, which you are invited to join? 
However widely the Dissenters difler "from 
each other, (and they stand as far asunder as 
they do from the Church itself,) vet they al- 
most all agree in giving the supreme direction 
and control to the people, abolishing ail sub- 
scription to articles of faith, and leaving the 
minister at large to offer up prayer and praise 
according to the dictates and feelings of his 
own mind.” Under thisconstiiution of things, 
‘‘various wrong dispositions are stirred up 
among the members of the same community. 
The faithful minister is checked in his efiorts, 
and is greatly obstructed in his usefulness : 
he must consult the wishes of the majority, 
however corrupt, or be in Ganger of being 
driven from his place ; for he is dependent up- 
on them for his continuance and his pittance 
of support. One separation follows after 
another: and these endless divisions not only 
imbitter the followers of the same master 
against each other, but give the enemies of 
all religion occasion to blaspheme.” In the 
Church of England you may not be flattered 
by being called out to notice or power, or be 
distinguished for your Knowledge and zeal ; 
but your situation is not, on that account, the 
less favourable to spiritual edification. 

“A society of Christians thus constituted, 
without establishing any test “of orthodoxy 
or forms of public + ne! Sa though at their 
first union they be sound in the faith, upright 
in their views, and exemplary _in their con- 
duct, is likely to degenerate.” ‘ Strong, in- 
dubitable facts justify our suspicions of dan- 
ger. Nota few have fallen into the Socinian 
heresy, who are descendants of most or- 
thodox ancestors, and now propagate their 
fatal errors in those very buildings, which 
were erected with the view of opposing and 
refuting them. Here then the magnitude ofthe 
mischief appears ; a society so fallen has not, 
like the Church, the means of correction or 
revival within itself. The socinianized mem. 
bers are principled against the truth, and 
more firmly than any “others will resist any 
attempt to restore it. Such a plan, in the 
event, is most injurious to the interests of 
sound re lis gion, and rraduaily tends to its sub. 
version,” (p. 26—28 ) 


The pamphiet concludes with a se- 
rious exhortation against the sin of 
schism. 


‘If divisions may be introduced,” as our 
author observes, “for any trifling objeclions,or 
to gratify some private wish, or even in pros. 
pect of better edification, then there is an 
end of Cristian peace and concord.” That 
body is torn and wounded, * which we should 
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study, by all means in our power, to render 
still more compact, to strengthen, and to 
heal.” We fear that many in the present day 
are not ‘sufficiently aware of the nature and 
the mischievous effects of schism,” and itis too 
obvious, that ‘*such very lax notions have 
Jately prevailed concerning all ecclesiastical, 
as well as civil order and discipline, that al- 
most every man has thought himself released 
from restraint, and at liberty to do that which 
is right in his own eyes.” “ This state of 
things,” as Mr. Robinson observes, “ cannot 
be favourable to the progress and continuance 
of sound religion, however, for the present, 
there may be vast appearances of zcal and 
fervour.” (p. 29.) 

Happy shall we be to find, that this 
well written tract fulfils the object for 
which it is composed. One of the 
unfavourable signs of the present times 
1s, the iittle regard paid, even by men 
“ professing godliness,’’ to those nu- 
merous and pointed passages of the 
New ‘Testament, which tcach us to 
dread the evil of schism: a matter so 
little thought of that, in some cases, 
as our author remarks, 

‘*No eminence of ability, ne fidelity or dili- 
gence, no purity of doctrine or holiness of life 
in the parish priest, have been sufficient to 
secure to him the afiections even of the most 
serious part of his congregation ; but they 
have departed trom him in multitudes, upon 
the appearance of a strange teacher, whose 
endeavours, as it alterwards appeared, were 
to unsettle and divide.” 

We apprchend that this evil will in- 
crease, unless those whose business it 
is to instruct, shall more generally fol- 
low Mr. Robinson’s example, and 
while they state the importance of the 
opposite virtue in the scale of Chris- 
tian obedience, labour, with prudence 
and affection, to cure men of that dis- 
tempered love of novelty from which 
separation often proceeds. 

We shall only detain our readers 
while we advert to the epithet by 
which the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers 
have thought fit to characterise the au- 
thor of this tract, in their number for 
February last, p. 189. Mr. Robinson 
Is there called “a Calvinistic /fethod- 
ist ;°? a name which they must know 
will be considered by many who read 
their work, as equivalent to an enemy 
of the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England. But let any can- 
did man compare this sententious de- 
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nunciation with Mr. Robinson’s pam. 
phict now under review, and let him 
then say, whether Mr. Robinson can be 
considered as a Methodist in any sense 
of the word, which implies a disre- 
gard of the doctrinal truths taught, or 
of the regular order enjoined, by the 
Church. The Anti-Jacobin Reviewers, 
in their number for April,page 440, de- 
ny that they ‘‘admit anonymous iibels 
on the moral character of individuals ?” 
We leave it to theircasuistry to recon- 
cile this hardy denial with the asser- 
tion to which we have alluded. 
= 
NCI. Asiatic Researches; or, Transactions of 
the Soviety instituted in Bengal, for inquiring 
into the History and Antiquities, the Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature of Asia. Vol. VI. 
8vo. pp. 606 London, J. Sewell. 1801. 
Works of this description come pro- 
perly under our notice no otherwise 
than as they bear an aspect upon 
religion or morality. The former 
volumes ofthe Asiatic Researches, had 
we existed at the time of their appear. 
ance in our present capacily, would, 
on this ground, have merited and re- 
ceived a considerable share of our wi- 
tention ; and we should have cegerly 
seized the opportunity of executing 
the most grateful part of our office— 
that of bestowing deserved commen- 
dation. The illustrious founder, and 
first president of the Asiatic Socicty, 
Sir William Jones, after a profound 
and rigorously impartial investigation 
of the evidence afforded by the new 
object of his researches, was rejoiced 
to find his historical inquiries end ina 
confirmation of the Mosaic account of 
the primitive world ; thus furnishing 
to the disciples of the religion of 
Christ a signal triumph over their en 
emies, who by pre-occupying an unex: 
plored field of argument appeared to 
cain a temporary advantage ; and pro- 
viding for them an impregnable body of 
evidence in favour of the same cause; 
which, we promise ourselves, no fu- 
ture efforts of a contrary tendency; 
however vigorously or insidiously cor- 
ducted, will be able to weaken or des 
troy. | 
By these contributions the Asiatic 
Researches acquired acharacter, whici 
would naturally prepessess the public 
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mind in fayour of the future volumes 
of that work, in respect both of the 
principles upon which they should be 
conducted, and the importance of the 
matter which they should contain. In 
both these respects, however, the at- 
rentive reader o& the present volume 
will find cause to correct his prejudices. 

Infidels have not uniformly adhered 
to one mode of attack upon the citadel 
of our faith. In more simple times, 
they had the comparative honesty as 
well as hardihood, to carry on their as- 
saulis openly and without disguise, 
though not indeed with the fairest 
weapons. But a method which in- 
yited to sober and rational investiga- 
tion, was by no means found favoura- 
bleto the cause which it was intended 
toserve. Experience has taught, and 
discipline has qualified, the assailants 
of Christianity to adopt another me- 
thod, and one which Is, in general, at- 
tended with far greater success; and 
now our religion is undermined by art- 
ful misreprescntations, by transient re- 


| flections, by an appeal to the passions, 


by degrading comparisons ; but by no 
method so effectually as by 7zsinua- 


| tion; that base expedient, which pro- 


duces the effect of an assertion without 
exposing to the responsibility of one; 
that stiletto of the literary assassin, 
which inflicts a deadly wound, while 


| the hand that gave itis concealed. 


The plan and object of our work 


naturally attract our attention to No. 
’ VIII. of the vclume before us, ON THE 


RELIGION AND LITERATURE OF THE 
BY FRANCIS BUCHANAN, 
M.D. Its subject and its length ent- 


» tle it to our principal, and indeed, for 
'the remainder of this critique, our 
- exclusive regard. 
| Without regret, that to the perusal of 


We cannot add, 


this paper, a considerable portion of 
the foregoing observations owe their 
orizin. If our suspicions are unfoun- 


ded, it is barely possible that they 
; Should not have been dissipated by 
» Some unequivocal expression in the 
/ course of a long disquisition upon a 
subject, which seems to invite, if not 
/t0 oblige to, a declaration of the au- 
thor’s own religious sentiments, 


Dr. Buchanan’s account of his own 
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performance is, that during a short 
stay inthe Burma empire, he obtained 
the best information be was abie ; that 
being ignorant of the language, bis 
view of the subject of his inguiry 
would have been very superficial, had 
he not been assisted by the use of 
three Latin treatises, communicated 
to him by Captain Symes; and that 
these treatises united into one con- 
nected account, and interspersed with 
some observations of his own, corstl- 
tute the dissertation which he presents 
to the public. Ifthis paper contain- 
ed any information very remarkable 
cither for its novelty or importance, we 
should be tempted to lay some extracts 
ofit before our readers.* But the d- 
vinity which it inculcates is our prin- 
cipal concern, and to that we shall 
confine ourselves. 

The observation (p.173) that prophe- 
cies and dreams are in grcat credit 
among the Burmas, “as emong all rude 
and ignorant nations,’? and the sarcastic 
appellation “all good feo/ile,”’ (the same 
page) applied to some superstiuions per- 
sons, are such as do not naturaliy tall 
from the pen of a religious writer. At 
page 178 is another reflection of the 
same stamp, passed upon Paulinus, con- 
cerning whom the author expresses his 
wonder, “that the vigilunce of the good 


99 /¢ 


Sather did not discover iv” (the rude uni- 


tation of a ship near Zuabudiba) “ to be 
Noah’s ark.” 

But the passage, on many accounts, 
most deserving of our attention, is that 
which occurs page 255. 

“The religion of the Burmas is singular, 
as exhibiting a nation cons‘uerabiy advanced 
from the rudeness of savage nature, and in all 
the actions of life much under the influence 
of religious opinions, and yet ignorant of a 
supreme being, the creator and preserver of 
the universe. ‘The system of morals, however, 
recommended by these fables, is perhaps as 
good as that held forth by any of the religious 
doctrines prevailing among mankind. ‘The 
motives also by which these fables excite to 
good works, unite the temporal nature of the 
Fewish law to the future expectations of the 
Christian dispensation: while having adapted 
the nature of the rewards and punishments to 
the conceptions of our present faculties, they 
have all the power of the Mohamedan para- 





* Dr. Buchanan sometimes ventures to set 
his authority in opposition to that of Sir Wel- 
liam Jones. See pp. 185, 204, S01, 
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dise ; and having proportioned these punish- 
ments and rewards to the extent of virtue or 
vice, they possess the justice of the Roman 
purgatory, but without giving to priests the 
dangerous power of curtailing its duration.” 


What is the effect of this system of 
morals (“ perhaps as good as that held 
forth by any of the religious doctrines 
prevailing among mankind,” and com. 
bining the united advantages of Juda- 
ism,Christianity,[slamism, and Popery,) 
our readers will be curious to learn, and 
our author shall inform them. 


“* It must, however, be confessed, that the 
practice of morality among the Surmas is by 
no means so correct as might be perhaps ex- 
pected among a people, whose religious opin- 
ions have such an apparent tendency to virtue, 
In particular, an almost total want of veracity, 
and a most insatiable cruelty in their wars and 
punishments, are observable among them on 
the slightest acquaintance.” (p. 256 ) 


The reader will observe in the first 
cited passage, which continues to be our 
text, that good morality is carefully 
represented as independent of true re- 
ligion. ‘This is a favourite and impor- 
tant point, and we find it again inculcated 
with respect to some former inhabitants 
ef the Burma empire, of whom “ it is 
universally agreed, that their.morals are 
extremely good:” but “ their religious 
notions are so crude, that although they 
believe in a future state, yet they are 
ignorant of its being a state of reward 
or punishment.’ (p. 300.) 

But we have not yet done with the 
passage in question. The confusion and 
equ ualization of the true religion with an 
imperfect, with a corrupted, and with a 
false one, 1s of that species of argument 
which deserves the title of the argumen- 
tum fialmarium of infidelity. Its effect 
with those who go no deeper than the 
surface of things, is instantaneous and 
clecisive. Inthe same strain of argu. 
ment, “the laity’ (we are told page292,) 
‘¢ endeavour fo filease God, by all kinds 
of amusements,’? &c.; and the word 
Bura, inscribed on some temples, and 
signifying respectable, * Is a phrase 
only given cither to God, and to his ima- 
ges, kc.; or to the king, &c.”’ (p. 293 :) 
although Godama, a deilied man, is the 
only object of worship among the Bur- 
mas. See pp. 265 and271. Agreeably 
to the same mode of argument, a certain 
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fast among that people is represented 

as “a kind of Lent,” (p 297 ;) and Lent 
itis afterwards called without any quali- 
fication. (p. 299.)* 

That between a true and one or more 
false religions there may €Xist some 
general features of resemblance, we are 
so far from being inclined to deny or dis. 
semble, that such resemblance appears 
to us to be a necessary consequence of 
the firincifiles of imitation, upon which 
every imposture must proceed, which 
promises to its author the smallest pro. 
bability of success.t But together with 
this general resemblance, we contend 
that there may be found a radical and 
essential difference, sufficient to satisfy 
all whose prejudices do not stand in the 
way of their conviction,of which religion 
the pretensions are to be admitted, 
Where a competition of pretensions re. 
gards the temporal interest of men, they 
in general argue like rational beings, 
and do not suffer themselves to be im- 
posed upon, without having used at least 
some precautions to guard themselves 
against deception. But in the concerns 
of religion it is directly the reverse; 
and nothing is easier than to persuade 
men, that,on this subject, the distinction 
between truth and cn is so obscure, 


* Revelation has been attacked, less for. 
mally and deliberatecly,in some former volume 
of the Asiatic Researches. In that immed 
aicly preceding, we recollect an assertion im 
validating the Mosaic Chronology. But: 
thousand years are nothing in the way of4 
modern speculator. In an cartier part of the 
work we likewise recollect to have met with 
some coarse reflections hostile to religion, 1 

a paper of Mr. Reuben Burrow ; and if mathe: 
matical skill qualified a person to appreciate 
moral evidence, or conferred upon him a dis 
position to vield to its force, some regard 
might be paid to his authority. 

Ha “* As for any marks of resemblance it 
matters circumstantial, this will give us 1 
manner of concern. The shame of this allega 
tion must be with the Deist ; who can, in com 
science, bring it into account, for the equa 
falsehood of both” (the Jewish and Pagan te 
ligions ;) “ seeing, were the Jewish (as wé 
pretend) true, and the Pagan false, that very 
resemblance must still remain. For what,! 
pray, is a false religion, but the counterfeit 0 
atrue? And what is it to counterfeit, but ' 
assume the likeness of the thing usurped ! i 
good earnest, an impostor, without one sing le 
feature of truth, would be ararity even amongst 
monsters.” Warburton’s Diy. Leg. book 1\ 
sect. 1. the end, 
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shat all attempts to discover it must be 
fruitless.” 

We have only to add, that those who 
take advantage of this infirmity of our 
nature, to address to it arguments, of 
the futility of which they themselves are 
sensibie, are guilty of a breach of moral 
honesty which deserves the sharpest 
reprehension ; and if the religion which 
they endeavour, by such means, to dis- 
credit be true, are authors of misery to 
others, Which will be requited with ten- 
fold severity upon themselves. 


senares 


XCM. Part the First of an Address to the Pub- 
lic from the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, instituted in London 1803, setting forth, 
witha List of the Members, the utility and 
necessity of such an Institution, and its claim 
to Public Support. London, Spragg, Hatche 
ard, &e. 1803. pp. 106. 

Ixour first volume (pages 331 and 610,) 


» we had the satisfaction to announce the 


ao 


formation of this society, and we then 
expressed a hope that the pubiic would 
derive extensive benefit from their fu- 
ture labours. Their success has already 
been considerable. The subscribers are 
ninerous and highly respectable, and 
their virorous exertions both to prevent 


/and punish the infraction of the laws 
/ aralnst vice and immorality, have had, 


pwe doubt not, a very beneficial influ- 


* Infidels in general scem to posscss, on the 


| Subject of redigion, the same kind of diserimi- 


nation, as was exhibited, with respect to the 


parts, by the honest General Mummius ; who, 
» When he was sending to Rome the inimitable 


| Pieces of painting and sculpture, which he !.d 


7 af. . : . F : 
) ken in Corinth, threatened the persons to 


Whom they were entrusted, that if any of them 


} Were injured or lost, they should replace them 


at their own expense. 
T To the fifth volume of the Asiatic Re- 


) Searches, professed to be printed verbatim 
p ‘rom the Calcutta edition by Sewell and others, 


an advertisement is prefixed by the publishers, 
which deserves to be noticed for its impudence 
and profaneness. The writer of this adver- 
tisement endeavours to place the Hebrew end 
Hindu scriptures (for he applies the same term 


) tothe writings of Moses and the Hindus) on 
) an equal footing as to authenticity, and under 
verbal disavowal of “an intention to support 





the Hindu writings in preference to the He- 
brew Pentatench,” clearly shews that he gives 
4s Much credit to the one as to the other, and 
Most pointedly aims at reducing the doctrines 


Ft divine truth to the level of Hindu supersti- 


, - 
en, 
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The address very properly commen- 
ces with a copy of his Majesty’s proc- 
lamation against vice and immorality. 
On the express declarations, and autho- 
ritative injunctions contained in it, the 
society might have fairly rested their 
vindication, as well as their claim, to 
eeneral support. They have thought it 
necessary, however, to state, at conside- 
rable length, the reasons of their insti- 
tution, viz. ; The rapid increase of infi- 
delity, insubordination, and licentious- 
ness ; the acknowledged insufficiency of 
the unassisted efforts of the magistracy 
to repress these growing evils ; the ex- 
perienced inefficacy of the aid of insu- 
lated individuals in enforcing the laws; 
and the evident advantages of combina. 
tion in other cases; reasons which, it 
must be allowed, ftuily justify the mea- 
sure, (p. 27—41.) 

The objects of the society are stated 
tobe—7o fut those laws in force which 
jirovide for the regular observance of 
the Lord’s day; to sufiftiress blasfihem- 
ous and licentious books and prints ; to 
frrevent frauds in selling by false weights 
and measures ; to pirotect female innoe 
cence ; to correct the evils arising fron 
lotteries; to sufifiress disorderly hou. 
ses; and to punish breaches of the fleace, 
profane swearing, and cruclty to ani- 
mais. A numerous and respectable 
society instituted for such purposes, it 
is argued, will not only assist the 
maistrates, give increased energy to the 
execution of the laws, and obtain accu- 
rate and comprehensive inforgation 
respecting the nature and extent of 
particular evils; but will operate pow. 
erfully, by the weight of influence 
and the force of example, in discounte. 
hancing vicious practices, and in excit- 
ing throughout the community a dispo- 
sition to co-operate in promoting the 
common cause of religion and virtue. 
Pp. 42—_55.) 

The address then details, as a ground 
of encouragement in the present in- 
stance, the beneficial effects which 
similar societies produced in former 
periods of our history, particularly at 
the commencement of the Jast century 
(p. 65--89.) 

Such associations, it is affirmed, are 
much more necessary In the present 
day, than they were in the reign of 
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William and Mary, on account of the 
wider prevalence of evils which threat- 
en the destruction of social order and 
call for the united exertions of the wise 
and good, (p. 85--99.) 

The report derives additional encou- 
ragement from the success which, in 
our own days, has attended the well- 
timed efforts of the Proclamation Soci- 
ety formed in 1789, for the purpose of 
enforcing his Majesty’s proclamation. 
(p- 99101.) See Christian Observer, 
Vol. I. p. 51. 

The above is a brief abstract of this 
address ; an address whieh reflects cre- 
dit on the patriotism and well-intention- 
ed zeal of its authors. It paints in 
glowing colours the alarming deterlora- 
tion of modern manners, and manifests 
a very commendable solicitude for the 
correction of prevailing enormities. 
We regret, therefore, that our duty to 
the public compeis us to quality our 
praise by stating some points, in which 
we think the publication before us ma- 
terially defective. 

Had we perused this address before 
we were apprised of its origin, we 
should have concluded it to have been 
the declamatory cfiusion of a warm 
individual, and not the deliberate repre- 
sentation of a grave and respectable 
association; for, to say nothing cf its 
diffuseness, it is greatly wanting in that 
dignified calmness and simplicity which 
give weight to public addresses, and 
many of its assertions are evidently far 
too strong and unqualified. The fol- 
lowing extract will furnish a specimen 
of these faults. 

*¢ At the present day, vice is bold, daring, 
and unawed: it is unmoved by threats, and 
unappalled by the fear of correction: it stalks 
abroad in all the careless security of hardened 
guilt and desperate depravity. The blush of 


shame is no more: the ingenuous fcclings of 


detected irregularity, the fearfui and retiring 
consciousness of vice are gone : a base, shame- 
less, obdurate, and persevering obstinacy in 
evil has succeeded.” (p. 50.) 

Our next criticism may appear too 
minute, but it is dictated by a wish to 
euard against the possibility of mistake, 
ona point of the first importance. The 
intenuion of the society (p. 42.) Is said 
to be to attend to frinciples,  know- 
ing thatifthe source be pure, the stream 
will be pure also.” But in applying 


the word “ frincijiles” to the regular 
observance of the Lord's day, we con- 
ceive that they use it in a sense which 
is not very common. The regular ob. 
servance of the Lord’s day will be a 
never-failing effect of religious princi- 
ple, but the day may be strictly obsery. 
ed, as it was by the Pharisees of old, 
where no such principle exists. The 
only true religious principles are the 
fear and love of God ; issuing in the 
exercise of every holy, devout, and 
spiritual affection and in the perform- 
ance of all the divine commands—a 
fear and love resulting from a sense of 
the inestimable love of God to us in 
our redemption by Jesus Christ, and 
wrought in the heart by his holy Spirit. 
We should have been glad to see, on 
the part of this society, avowedly the 
champions of religion and morality, a 
more distinct acknowledgment of these 
Christian principles as well as of their 
dependence for success on the divine 
favour and blessing, and of their de- 
termination to make the scriptures the 
sufireme rule of their proceedings. 

In the propriety of proceeding with 
‘“ moderation,’ which 1s largely in- 
sisted upon in different parts of the re- 
port, and particularly from the six: 
ticeth to the sixty-fitth page, we cor: 
dially concur. We strongly object, 
however, to such passages as the fol. 
lowing : 

“Itis by no means their intention to en- 
force those provisions of the Jaw which, from 
the evident change of manners, may be con- 
sidered as obsolete, or to shock the feelings 
of modern life by attempting to circumsciibe 
those ordinary gratifications, which the en- 
larged freedom of the present times las 
sanctioned and prescribed.” It 1s necessary 
‘to distinguish between those gross or unbe- 
coming irregularities, which at all times 
threaten the well being of society, and those 
acts which former times have considered &s 
aberrations from rectitude,” ‘ but which the 
refinement of modern life admits as practica- 
ble or indiflerent.” ‘*Indecency, at one p& 
riod of civilization, is considered as decency 


in another.” (p. 66—62.) 

We have found it difficult te aflix a 
precise meaning to these expressions. 
As far as we can understand them 
they scem to intimate, that the society 
had judy, dit expedient to limit thet 
attempts at reformation to the lowe! 
classes of the community. But (fils 
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restriction, when we consider the in- Aeathen night, is past by, forgotten and ne- 
fuence of example, appears, even on 8lected.” (p. 96.) 


the ground of expediency, to be highly Let us then suppose, that a clergy- 
questionable. Allowing, however, that man persuaded of the truth of the 


it were politic to grant immunity to above statement (which we fear is 
delinquents of the upper classes; was too true), and affected by the prevail- 
there any necessity for proclaiming it? 19g disregard to religion complained 
[fin the prosecution of vice, the soci- of in the report, should zealously en- 
ety are to be restrained by aregard to Geavour to awaken those ‘ whose 
is the allowed babits,’? “the feelings,” hearts are callous and insensible 270 
‘‘ the refinement of modern life, and that lamenting the * superficial and 
“ the enlarged freedom of the present Cursory manner’’in which religion is 
times 3”? is not this to depart fromthe taught, he should preach with all ear- 
purposes avowed in — other pas- nesiness that refientance toward God, 
saves of their report ? and having af- and Juith in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
firmed that the principles renerally form the only true “ basis,” and the 
prevalent in the world are, in the high- love of God and the hope of his favour 
est degree, corrupt and unchristian, the only true *“‘incentives” of Chris. 
may they not be unde srstood tointimate tian “ morality ;” or that, following 
a design of respecting these very prin- the steps marked out by this society, 
ciples f he should attack the mass of Christian 

We have been led to fear, from the professors as no better than * hea- 
passage above alluded to, as well as 


33 


thens ;’’ and affectionately urge thetn, 
from other parts of this address, that if they would escape from the wrath 
the society might be influenced to re- t0 come, to place no dependance ona, 
lax, in some degree, the sternness of participation of the sacraments, or an 
their own principles, by a dread of the attention to the external observances 
‘mphutation of Methodtsn, thot bugbear of the Church, but to seck the end for 
which leads many, who profess a re. which alone these were instituted, the 
card to religion, to reduce the princi- renewal of the heart in holiness : 
ples and motives of Christianity to What would be the effect ! Could he 
barren generalities, and deters them avoid incurring the charge of metho- 
from boldly entering their protest disms We would not, however, be 
avainst the vices of tien hieher ranks. understood to intimate the most dis- 
We are far froin meaning to insinu- tant disepprobution of a “zeal on the 
atey that this would be an unfounded Part ot the society to guard against re- 
apprehension. On the contrary, we livious enthuslasm, We conceive it 
are well persuac led, that no one, who t be their an But we would re- 


oy,t tl? 
” neares cord: aily in promoting: the mana th Cm, tha if as th ere are fanatics 


interests of vital religion, though per- 39 Mcligion, so also there are fanatics 
fectly regular in his denortment and 28 politics avd morality, and that to 


x ' . wa e » we ~ 7 
warmly attached to the Church, will @doptany imm cral means of promoting 
a moral end, is that s species of enthu- 


escape the name of Puritan or Me- 
thodist from those who hate to be re- Siasm of which oni society is, perhaps, 
formed. The address states in cne 1 the mest danger. We are led to 
place, that this reflection -" reports which have 
“ Religion, the main spring of moral ac- reached us, that the society had prace 
tion, if taught at all, is taught in so superficial tically proceeded in their attempts to 
and cursory a manier, th: at but few — discover guilt, upon the principle of 
a are received into ~_ — and 3 doing evil that good may comc; a re- 
cart remains caltous and insensible to those port which we should have been vlad 
peculiar motives which revelation proposes 43 RAPA MON TN 
the Lasis and incentives of morality: hence %2 V?¥e Seen Ccohvracict ed. 
that morality Which prevails is rather he: then Poconclude. We cannot but highly 
virtue, impr oved from the sto'en lie hit of re. approve oi the institution of this soci- 
velation, while the jewel revelation itself, ety : they have our best wishes and our 
whose faint ray iilumines this gloom of aye eC complete success of 
“hrist. Obsery., No. 17. C 
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their plans of reformation. If, howev- 
er, the voice of friendly admonition 
from us could reach or influence those 
who superintend its affairs, we should 
be disposed to say, that if they would 
emulate the success of former societies, 
they must tread in their steps: they 
must fearlessly avow themselves hostile 
to every sintul practice: they must 
scrupulously adhere to the scriptures 
as the yuide of their conduct, and the 
measure of their principles: they must 
disclaim every substitute, however 
specious, or by whatever names it may 
be sanctioned: in particular they must 
reject that dangcrous principle of gene- 
ral expediency, which, pretending to 
enter into the designs of the Almighty, 
makes his laws of secondary authority, 
and supersedes the force of the most 
sacred injunctions. 

xCIII. 4 “ logue between a Minister of the 
Church and his Par ‘is@ioner, concerning the 
Christian’s Liberty of choosing his Teacher. 
By the Reverend Tuomas Sixes, M. A. 
Vicar of Guilsborough. London, Rivings- 
tons, 1802. 

A second Dialogue between a Minister of the 
Church and his Parishioner, concerning Cbris- 
tian Edification. By the same. 

A third Dialogue between a Minister of the 


Church and his Parishioner, concerning Gospel 
Preachers, or dvangelical Ministers. Har- 
borough, Harrod, 1893. 

Aurnoucnu the last of these three 


tracts be anonymous, we suppose that 
we shall commit no error in ascribing 
them all to Mr. Sikes. 

We have no wish to withhold from 
the auther the just commendation of 
having written much thatis valuable in 
itself, and at the prese 1e deserving 
of peculiar res rard. But when we ecx- 
tend our judgm ent to the whole of the 
contents of the dialowucs before us, we 
iecl ourscives under the necessity of 
cons alifying and limit ns 
our commendation. it would lead 
into too much detail were we to ee 
€yery position which appears to us to 
be poneate s 3 suffice it to say, that 
Mr. Sikes, In our opinion, would have 
emmployed his pen to much better pur- 
nose, iad he undcrtuken only to prove 
that cought not to leave their 
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parish Church for another without the 
welehty considerations. 
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goes so far as to insist, that the relation 
between a minister and his parishioners 
is of the same necessary and indissolu- 
ble nature, as that which exists between 
a parent and his child. 

But upon the question of the absolute 
illegality, upon any consideration, of 
Jeaving ene’s prrish Church to repair 
to another, we leave Mr. Sikes to settle 
matters as he is able with Dr. Croft, 
who, In certali Ca-es, iS an advocate 
for the orsctice. See Anti-jacobin 
Revicw ra 1803, page 188, and Chris. 
tian Observer for 1803, page 172, &c, 

We strongly suspect, but cannot 
certainly affirm, that the character of 
Mr. Bb is overcharged; and we 
mirht venture the same observation 
with respect to the still more extrava- 
gant character so graphically portray. 

d, Dial. ii. pp. But this we 
make no hesitation to assert, that to 
offer to the public such characters, as 
a general and faithful representation of 
the whole body of those, whoure stig- 
matised as Gospel Preachers and Lvan- 
eelical Ministers, is with difficulty to 
be justified even upon the most flexible 
principles of morality. 
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XCIV. Fair Argument ; or, Four Dialogues 
between a Clerzyman and Mr. Day,a Pa- 
rishioner. Published by a Member of the 
Church of England. Clipstone, Morris, 
1802. 

Titts work is evidently intended as an 

answer tothe preceding, The speakers 

are here a clergyman and Mr. Day, as 
in the former they are a minister of the 


Church and his parishioner, Twilight. 
This bes onad does not spare the weak 
side of Mr. Sike’s argument; but in 


some instances he seems to have push- 
ed his advantages too eagerly, and to 
have betrayed himself into difficulties. 
In this publication, as in the former, 
ve are to scek for what was most want- 
ed, and most to the purpose—an accu- 
rate statement of those causes which 
are, and those which @re not, of suffi- 
cient weight and consideration to justily 
the laity in bestowing their attendance 
upon another, in preference to their 
parish Church. 
The directly opposite sentiments of 
Mr. Sikes and Dr. Croft upon this 
subject, shew that the question involye¢ 
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in it is not easily to be decided by any 
party. 

Authors, who take the side of the 
question, which S10 object of this 


pampiuet to detend, are generally re- 
presented as nuotiice to the Church: 
with how much justice the following 
quotations are adduced to determine. 
« The commission given to all priests is a 
high and heavenly commission; and this, 
doubtless, is the source of all their power and 
authority in the Church of God. Without 
receiving Commission from the great head of 
the Church by ordination, it is an impious 
pre sumption in any man to meddle with the 
priest? s office. Yet in these evil days, hordes 
of daring novices, that have nothing to recom- 
mend them but impudence, put on the cleri- 
cal appearance, and would be considered as 
the ministers of religion. The most regular 
and pious part of Dissenters lament with us, 
to see Men without ordination, or approbation 
of bishops or presbyters, without any regular 
call from God or man, take upon themselves 
the oflice of public teachers. These meteors 
are not the lights of the world, which blaze 
for a moment, and then are lost intheir native 
darkness. If any thing can bring ordination 
and the priesthood into contempt, it is the 
profligacy of pr iests, and the presumption of 
laymen, that will do it. Every real friend of 
reliyion will contribute all in his power to- 
wards supporting the honour of the Gospel- 
priesthood and ministry. ‘lo degrade the 
ministerial office, is to wound religion itself ; 
and every thinking Christian will beware, 
that the enemies of Christ’s kingdom, by 
whatever names they may be called, aim at 
nothing more, in the present day, than to bring 
the priestly office into contempt.” (p. 33.) 
“| bave examined, with some care and 
pains, the very strongest pleas for dissent that 
have yet been made, and found them falla- 
cious, Nothing short of proving that the 
Church of England is not a Church of Christ, 
can justify a separation from her communion ; 
and they who tear and divide the Church of 
God, take the most effectual means in the 
power of man to blot it out from the face of 
theearth. Were IL inclined to turn out of the 
established Church to-morrow, I know not 
where to go; for the Dissenters are not 
agreed, neither respecting doctrines, nor dis- 
sit nor Church government ; the different 
humetous denominations amongst them, are 
full as opposite to one another as they are to 
our Church. We cannot possibly believe they 
are all right: it is more natural to conclude 
that they : are all wrong. When we see swarms 
leaving the Church of England, and in leaving, 
Plead that there is but cne right way, and that 
they choose this; yet no sooner leave than 
they take different roads, some to the east, 
and some to the west, some to the south, and 
others to the weg and every party crying, as 
they go, We are right!’ Is thisthe way to con- 
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vince us that they are so? God loves union, 
und hates confusion.” (pp. 38, 39 ) 

Associations have so powerlul, though 
an insensible, effect upon the mind, 
that we could have wished the author 
before us had chosen some other svde 
of overturning the principics of Mr. 
Sikes, than that of making a layman 
coniute and discomfit his parish mi- 
nister. 


ACV. Plain Thoughts on the New Testament 
Doctrine of Atonement. By Joun Simpson, 
of Hackney. 8vo. pp. 91. London, J. Joh 
son. 1802, 

We took up this pamphlet with the 

reasonable expectation, that, whatever 

might be its faults in other respects, so 
important a discussion would, at lecst, 
be conducted with tempcrand sobriety. 

We, however, soon found ourselves 

disappointed, We had scarcely turned 

over a page or two, when we were as. 
sailed by a rapid succession of pee 
perate and abusive expressions, which 

did not cease to oilend our eyes and our 

patience, Ull we reached the conclusion 

of the pamphlet, 

Although we could rely upon the 
most cursory inspection of this publi- 
cation for the preof of our asseruon, 
we will save our rcaders the trouble of 
a reference, by transcribing a lew (and 
only a few) of the expressions to which 
we allude. “Crafty and 
priests” are very soon introduced (p. 
3:) the mysteries of our religion expe- 
rience as little mercy-—they are called 
“that complication of ignorance and 
falsehood,” (p- 3 ;) * prie estly arrogance 
and spiritual demagogues,”’ then mak 
their appearance, (p. 52) creeds are 
“ undigested crudities,” (p. 7:) we are 
again favoured with the introduction of 
“fraudful, proud, overbearing, avari- 
cious priests,’? (p. 7;) and **human 
systems,’ are, throughout, the object of 
implacable and furious hostility. We 
do not think proper to try our readers’ 
patience by any further detail of such 
expressions ; but shall contentourselves 
with barely referring to a note at page 
82, which will serve for a crown to the 
wiiole. 

A work, in which so dispropor ion- 
ate an attention bas been paid to this 
species of embellishment, will excite 
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no every sanguine expectation of close 
and conclusive argumentation ; and, 
indeed, he who peruses this pamphlet 
must feel a considerable degree of 
surprise at the extreme Inacquaint- 
ance which the author dicovers with 
the subject selected for discussion ; at 
his recourse to arguments which have 
been repcatedly shewn to be futile, 
the vulgar and frivolous objections 
which he adopts, his misrepresenta- 
tion of the opinions of his opponents, 
and his suppression of the strong body 
of evidence on which the commonly re- 
ceived view of theatonement isfounded. 

The discussion before us sets out 
with a fundamental error. Reason 
has a province assigned, and faculties 
ascribed to her, to which, even ac- 
cording to her own legitimate dcci- 
sion, she has no pretensions. On the 
subject of revealed religion she has 
three distinct offices, and no more 
—to determine its truth, to ascertain 
its meaning and to submit. 

We will state Mr. Simpson’s hyno- 
thesis respecting the New Testament 
doctrine of atonement as briefly as 
we are able. He undertakes to prove, 
and flatters himself that he has proved, 
that “satisfaction by the death of 
Christ is not a doctrine of scripture,” 
(p. 77;) nor was there “in it, any thing 
of the nature of substitution,” (p, 34 ;) 
6 God loved his rational creatures, 
merely because they were his creatures,” 
(p.27;) and inthe death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ it was not his object to 
reconcile us unto himself, (p. 36.) 
The death of Christ has no eflicacy 
ascribed to it, but that of qualifying 
him for his resurrection, and by that 
mean to afford an assurance to Chris- 
tians of their resurrection, (pp. 31, 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
You have already received admoni- 
tions from more than one benevolent 
adviser, on the subject of your work. 
But no one of them, as far as [ have 
observed, has favoured you with any 
suggestions for the Improvement of 
your style. I proceed, therefore, to 


offer you some useful information, re- 
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52.) It is only necessary here to 
point out to our readers the common 
fallacy, by which a fart only is put 
for the whole of an effect. The as. 
surance of our resurrection was, un. 
doubtedly a fart of the object of the 
death and resurrection of our Saviour, 
but the entire object comprehended 
much more. It appears likewise that 
our authcr, in his zeal to. establish 
“a God all mercy,’’ cannot, or will 
not, distinguish between the wrath 
which God manifests against sin, and 
his being “a wrathful incensed being.” 
(p. 42.) 

Mr. Simpson offers it as his apology 
for the present publication, that he 
had “never secn any thing written 
professedly on the subject, which ap- 
peared to him satisfactory,’’ (p. 11.) 
Did we entertain the hope, that the 
force of reasoning would produce an 
impression upon his mind, we should 
presume to recommend to his perusal 
the claborate work of Grotius De Sa- 
tisfactione and the equally elaborate, 
but more appropriate, Discourses on 
the scrifitural Doctrines of Atonement 
and Sacrifice, by the Reverend Wil- 
liam Magee, D. D. To us, these 
treatises are not rendered less “ satis- 
factory” by the pamphlet of Mr. Simp- 
son. 

It is with pleasure, however, we 
do our author the justice to observe, 
that, in some respects, he does not 
proceed to the same excess as Dr. 
Vaylor, and the Unitarians; and that 
he does not admit the opinion, that 
an hereditary faith and an external 
profession of Christianity supersede 
the necessity of personal conversion. 
(pp. 14—27.) 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, &e. &e. 


specting the rules to be observed, in 
order to the acquiring a fashionable; 
elegant, and beautiful style. It Is 
possible that you may have heard, In 
the course of your (I fear) antiquated 
mode of education, that the most 
proper and eligible method of putting 
ideas into words, is to use such words 
as are natural, simple, suitable, and 
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‘utelligible. But, Sir, thisis a profound 
mistake. Perhaps you may tell me in 
reply, that this was the mode pursued 
and approved by Demosthenes, Ci- 
cero, and the many Greek and Ro- 
man orators and writers, who are the 
clory and boast of antiquity. To all 
this I have only one thing to say, and 
that is, that Demosthenes, Cicero, 
and all these Greek and Roman ge- 
niuses, knew nothing of fine writing. 
Yes, Sir, I say this, and I am bold to 
maintain it: and I moreover add, that 
it has been reserved to be the glory of 
afavoured band of literary of¢7mates 
of the present age, to discover, esta- 
blish, and adorn, a new code of plira- 
seological regulations. rom this sys- 
tem, which possesses respectability 
without antiquity ; ingenuity, without 
complexity; delicacy, without fee- 
bleness ; lustre, without ostentation ; 
and moral rotundity, without intel- 
lectual obtuseness ;* [I will extract 
three or four rules, and illustrate them 
by five or six examples, accompanied 
with seven or eight comments. 

In the first place, Sir, it will ex- 
tremely embellish your language, if 
you now and then give new termina- 
tions to old words—for instance, you 
may denominate an entertaining story 
“an amusive tale 3”? or ascribe the evils 
of life to “ deerflicus causes.” My 
next door neighbour, the schoolmaster, 
who is a knowing man in these mat- 
ters, calls this practice Aatnofelomu. 
tliisn. 

My second rule is, that you should 
almat new, and heretofore unthought- 
ol, asseciations of adjectives with sub- 
stantives. There is a law interdict- 
ing the connecting a man with his 
grandmother, &c. &c.; but, fortu- 
nately, there is no table specifying 
forbidden compacts between nouns sub- 
Stantive and nouns adjective. Here 
then is free range for a lively imagina- 
tion. You may, therefore, astonish 
your readers, by telling them of “ the 


* This wth-and-without style is becoming 
Xiremeiy fashionable among the mimetic 
oe of writers; and no wonder; for though 
‘he invention of it might require some little 
in enuily, not an atom Is neccessary for the 


woption of it. 
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equivoque of personal identity,” ‘‘be- 
ing beautifuily unravelled by the help 
of collateral incident.’ And if you 
talk to them of “the course of sociaé 
event,” they will fcel themselves as 
delightfully puzzled, to conjecture 
what ‘*a social event” can mean, as 
if you proposed to them one of the 
most arduous charades to be found in 
the Ladies’ Pocket-book. 

Thus, again, should you have occa- 
sion to applaud a detail of the suffer- 
ings of a king and. queen, or of a 
prince and princess; you may call it 
‘a very affecting portraiture of royal 
privation of nature’s claims.” How 
a privation of the claims of nature 
can be a royal deed, is a question, 
which will be enough to overwhelm 
moderate intellects. But you know, 
Sir, to astonish and perplex, is, ac- 
cording to my principles, an achieve- 
ment of the very highest order. 

Again, 1 would suggest to you, as 
an admirable expedient for enliven- 
ing and improving your Janguage, that 
you should aim at the frejuent inter- 
spersion of certain little fretiinesses of 
expression, which it is not easy to 
define, but of which it is happily very 
easy to give you some examples: for 
instance, you may inform your town 
and city readers, that “syivan de- 
lights give a charm to rustic nature :” 
you may also enrapture the amateurs 
of tragedy and romance, by describing 
“the tender pathos of catastrophe ;’? 
and by representing all the incidents 
of a history, as “ Ainging’? upon 
** the zd/-starred existence’? of the hero 
of it. But if you would attain the 
ne filus ultra, the zenith, the north 
pole, the—what shallI call it? of ex- 
quisite amenity and felicity of phrase, 
you must sketch “ a portraiture” of 
* those flitting beings of folly, whose 
transient emanations of  Buckism 
elimmer their short day along the 
path of Bond-street.”’ 

The use of alliteration, as an em- 
bellishment of language, has been es- 
tablished so long, and sanctioned so 
fully, that it is unnecessary for me to 
say any thing in recommendation of 
it. I shall therefore content myself 
with hinting, that when, in imitation 
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of some other reviewers, you proceed 
to a proclamation of the pre-eminence 
of your principles and practice, you 
must not forget to plume yourself on 
the possession of the “ impervious ice 
of impartiality.’ 

My next expedient for the forma- 
tion of a fine style, is the occasional 
and judicious introduction of unintel- 
ligivle phrases. The happy effect of 
this praciice in exalting your credit as 
a learned man, and a fine writer, 
needs not to be pointed out. Odscu- 
rity is allowed to be one source of the 
sublime: and the well known adage 
says, Omne ignotum fira magnifico est. 

In conformity to this rule, you may 
take occasion to say of somebody, (no 
matter whom) that Ais fresudices 
“preserved him from the perpetra- 
tion of crime, and guarded ali the 
avenues of his heart from the obtru- 
sion of actual guilt.””. The readers of 
this passage would find rare employ- 
meni fortheir sagacity. They might, 
perhaps, betake themselves to the 
Ethics of Aristotle, in hope of obtain- 
ing some elucidation of this mystic 
sentence. But mortifying disappoint. 
ment wouid terminate all their re- 
Searches; and they would be com- 
pelied to admit your supferiority, by 
confessing that you are a@dove their 
comprehension. 

But, that I may give a complete in- 
stance of the rule which | am recom- 
mending, [ quote this inimitable sen- 
tence—‘“‘If there be a tint of romance 
spread over the outline (of a story,) 
it is such an one as gives to facta 
biighter glow of virtuous and honour- 
able impression.” Here, Sir, you will 
perceive, is a constellation of beauties, 
which I leave you to centemplate at 
your leisure. You wiil admire the 
impenetrable veil of mystery, under 
which the writer of this sentence con- 
ceals his meaning, when he talks of 
the tint of an outline a glow of 
impression to fact: and you will con- 
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fess, that he sets all interpretation at 
defiance, when he speaks of the virtu- 
ous and honcurable impression of fact, 
as capable of being heightened by 
romance—that is, by falsehood. 

{ will trouble you with only one 
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rule more, and that refers to a particy. 
lar case. Should you have occasion 
to characterise the ¢ranslation of any 
work, and wish to give it the most 
exalted praise, you ‘may be suppiied 
with a hint for appropriate terms of 
panegyric, by being told that the re. 
quisites of a good translation are the 
same with those of a well-made jerkin, 
and that, thercfore, it is a high recom. 
mendation of the one, as well as of the 
other, to say, that itis “ close and easy,” 

I might subjoin to these rules a few 
hints, for the skilful extrication of 
yourself from any scrafe, into which 
you may fall. I might suggest to you, 
that if any thing should appear in 
your work, of which you should af. 
terwards find reason to be ashamed, 
you might plead, that you were ou: 
of tuwn when the obnoxious article 
was inserted. And when this plea 
became too stale to be repeated, you 
might employ the equally valid one of 
your Moving been sick.* Iam afraid, 
however, that such pleas would be 
insuflicient to apologize for the inser- 
tion of any thing grossly improper in 
your work; for if you should be aé- 
sent, or ill, it would be your duty to 
commit the superintendance of your 
publication to some one of similar 
principles with yourself; who would 
be sufficiently, if not equaily careful, 
to guard agzinst the admission of he- 
terodoxy, slander, or folly. To sup- 
pose you would be at a loss to find 
such a substitute, would be to suspect 
vou of being in a state of miserable 
destitution, as to associates and friends. 

But, Sir, there is one circumstance 
which i am especially bound to men- 
tion. You will have cbserved, that 
I have quoted several sentences, In 
illustration of my rules for the im- 
provement of the style of your publi- 

cation. Justice requires that I should 
point out the treasury from which ! 
drew these rich samples of elegant 
diction. I therefore bee leave to in- 
form you, that for every quotation 
contained in this paper, I am indebted 


*If the editor of any review should be 
told by his conscience, that in all this 1 al 
lude to dim, 1 can only say, that Z cance 
help bis conscience being so uncivil. 
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to the appendix to the thirteenth 
volume of the Anti-jacobin Review ; 
and, that the appropriation of the cre- 
jit of these inimitable passages may 
ye the more precise and just, I must 
add, that these quotations are all ex- 
tracted from that part which is writ- 
ren by the Reviewer himself ; and not 
from any passages which he has in- 
seried from the work which he was 
reviewlng. If any of your readers 
should be desirous of secing the whole, 
of which the parts are so curious, I 
peg leave to refer them to the 459th, 
and the eight succeeding pages of the 
appendix just mentioned. | 

In conclusion, let me remark to 
you, that some advantages may be an- 
ticipated from this attempt to shew, 
that the more ethereal and sublimated 
craces Of Composition are capable of 
being reduced to rules, and taught by 
precepts. The time has been, when 
astronomers supposed that the comcts 
were mere vagabonds of the sky ; for 
which no regular orbits were appoint- 
e],and to which none of the laws of 
planetary motion could be = applicc. 
Maturer observation corrected their 
error: and the periodical revolutions 
of those eccentric luminarics are made 
the subject of correct calculations ; 
and their re-appearances are antici- 
pated, no less than an eclipse of the 
moon, or hot weather in the dog-days. 
So, Sir, the brilliant extravagences, 
the beautiful absurditics, the sublime 
inconsistencies, and the illimitable va- 
crancies of imagination, which leave 
far behind them the dull boundaries 
of fact, reason, and sobriety; these, 
Sir, though despised and avoided by 
your phlegmatic common-sense-men, 
we now systematized, and subjected 
to didactic rules, and may be illustrat- 
ed (as you have seen) by exquisite 
examples, and supperted by the most 
magnificent authoriues. 

I have now nothing more to add, 
except it be to commend my admoni- 
tions to your serious regard, and to 
‘ssure you of the sincere good will of 


Your very humble servant, 


CRiTO. 


On the British Critic’s Review of Gisborne’s Sermons. 





$11 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I HAVE perused the British Critic for 
April, with a very great share of satis- 
faction. If any proof of the ability 
of its conductors were wanting, it 
would be obtained by a reference to 
their review of Jones’s Analysis of the 
Epistle of the Romans, (p. 383.) Their 
candour and impartiality are also 
strikingly evinced in several instances. 
They venture to speak with approba+ 
tion of the productions of two men, 
whom the Anti-jacobin Review has 
stigmatized as JZethodists and Schise 
matics, viz. Mr. Scott and Tr. Robin- 
son, (pp 439 and 440;) and notwith. 
standing the thundering abvathemas 
pronounced by the editors of that 
review and by Dr. Kipling, they refuse 
to consider Calvinism, as ifiso facto 
excluding those who hold it from 
honest subscription to the articles. 
“The difference of opinion,’ they 
observe, *“*between the moderate Cal- 
vinists and moderate Arminians, if it 
recurred to our reformers (as we think 
it must have done,) seems not to 
have been considered by them as of 
any Importance ; and both these de- 
nominations of Christians may sub- 
scribe the thirty-nine articlesin a /rue 
sense.’ British Critic for April, page 
349," 

I was particularly pleased with their 
review of Mr. Gisborne’s Sermons, 
(p. 411.) The warm commendation 
which they bestow on that work, does 
them no small credit both as critics 
and as divines. In proportion, how- 
ever, as | am pleased with the general 
strain of their remarks, I am anxious 
to obviate the ill effects of two or three 
mistakes, into which, it appears to me, 
they have fallen. 

1, The Reviewers observe, (p. 417.) 


*Tam sorry, however, to remark, that the 
Editors of the British Critic have deviated 
widely from their usual candour, in their 
manner of announcing Mr. Daubeny’s intend- 
ed reply to Mr. Overton, (see British Critic 
for March, p.340.) They ought to have re- 
viewed Mr. Overton’s work,and manfully com- 
bated his arguments, instead of attempting to 
discredit him by a side wind. On this in- 
stance of jiterary unfairness, I may possibly 
take another opportanily of commenting, — 
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that Mr. Gisborne’s “ picture of en- 
thusiasm in page 367, is sfectfically 
ofifiosed to the fpiretences of the teachers 
who call themselves evangelical,” I 
do not know how to reconcile this re- 
mark with their usual candour. It 
certainly ts not supported by any one 
expression in Mr. Gisborne’s sermons, 
and it can, therefore, only be consi- 
dered as the conjectural assumption 
of the Reviewers, grounded, I fear, 
in some degree, on prejudice. It is 
very remarkable, that Mr. Gisborne’s 
views of enthusiasm will be found in 
substance exactly to correspond with 
those of Mr. Scott, (see Christian Ob- 
server, Vol. I. p. 590;) a gentleman 
whem the British Critic may be consi- 
dered as implicating, (see their num- 
ber for April, p. 439,) in the guilt of 
calling himself an evangelical minister. 
2. Mr. Gisborne’s second sermon, 
they observe (p. 413,) shews, “that 
nothing but perfect obedience could 
obtain justification undera perfect law ; 
which being impossible, the atonement 
of the Redeemer could alone supply 
the d:ficiency.” One would be spt to 
infer from this passage, that Mi. Gis- 
borne had represented the aionement 
of Christ as so eking cut the scanty 
measure of human obedience, as to 
render it available to our justification. 
Nothing, however, can more directly 
contradict, not omy the general spirit, 
but the express words of the sermon 
in question, than such a mischievous 
and unscriptural sentiment. Justifica- 
tion, Mr. Gisborne uniformly represents 
as in the strictest sense of the word @ 
free gift, proceeding entirely {rom the 
unmerited grace of Christ, and not in 
the sligiiest degree from man’s obedi- 
ence. See Sermon II. passin. 
3S. Mr. Gisborne’s doctrine, the Re- 
viewers remark (p. 412) Is, “that our 
vorks as they never could haye pur- 
chased, so neither can they obtain sal- 
vation of themselves”? The qualitying 
expression hcre introduced forms no 
part, however, of Mr. Gisborne’s doc- 
trine, as is evident from a passuge 
which they quote in the succeeding 
page. Good works * cannot buy salva. 
tion: they can pay 29 part of its price; 
they must let that alone forever. In- 
disfiensable as they are, they are yaluable 
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but as evidences, the sole evidences of 
that faitn which justifies through the 
grace that is in Christ Jesus.” 

In approving of this last quoted 
passage, the Reviewers have decided, 
at least as far as depends on them, the 
controversy between Mr. Overion and 
Mr. Pearson on the subject of justifica. 
tion; and supposing them to adopt, as 
they profess to do, the sentiments of 
Mr. Gisborne, they will be found in 
perfect agreement with you, Sir, udon 
this controverted point; a circumstance 
which cannot but afford you great sa- 
tistfaction. Your words are these 
“Though repentance and good works 
are not the conditions of justification, 
yet they are the necessary fruits of that 
faith through which by grace we are 
justified, and also the evidences, the in. 
dispensable and o: ly sure evidences, ot 
our being justified.’ Christian Qb- 
server, V ‘ol. I. p. 443. Allow me, Sir, 
to make one more remark, The con- 
ductors of the British Critic ¢ give it as 
their clear and deliberate opinion, that 
Mr. Gisborne’s doctrine is sound,” 
that it is “the doctrine of the Gospel 
and of the Church,” and that itis “ {ree 
from danger.’’ With what consistency 
then can they commend, as they have 
done, Ftotheram’s Essay on Faith, a 
work the views of which are entirely 
at variance with those of Mr. Gisborne 
on some most essential points? Of this 
fact, 1 think, they can scarcely fail to 
be convinced, if they will take the 
trouble of comparing the essay of Mr. 
Rotheram with the sermons of MM). 
Gisborne. S. L. 


To the Ediior of the Christian Observer, 


In the Anti-jacobin Review for: March, 
(p. 356) is the following passage— 


The Christian Observers “ charge us | 
with favouring popery, decause in a | 


catholic country we ventured to prefer 


a catholic establishment to a methodis- — 


ge anarchy.”? On turning, however, 
» your number for February, I find 


this to be a partial and unfair represen: 
tation of the grounds on which you | 
You state no | 


rested your accusation. 
less than sex reasons for the suspicions 
you entertain, but the editor of the 
Anti-jacobin Review has conveniently | 
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contented himself with alluding to one 
only; that one, without doubt, which 
appeared to him the best suited, (parti- 
cularly when clothed in his own words,) 
+o answer his purpose of proving the 
more than semi-methodism of the 
Christian Observer. 

A writer who has lately charged the 
Anti-jacobin Reviewers with “ lax mo- 
rality and corrupt criticism,” is called 
by them “a wilful and audacious liar,” 
(number for April, p. 439.) Under 
pain, however, of a similar compliment, 
Tcannot help expressing my opinion, 
that, in the instance which I have ad- 
duced, they have furnished at least one 
proof of that writer’s charge ; for I 
know not how to reconcile the passage 
quoted above, e1 ither to the canons of 
criticism and morality established by 
Mr Daubeny (in a pamphlet which 
they lately reviewed, and on which they 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
REEVES’S BIBLE. 

We ought not to have so long delaved ap- 
rrizing our readers of the obligation which 
ev, in common with all who value the 
scriptures, are under to Jolin Reeves,lsq. one 
of the patentees of the office of king’s printer, 
forthe pains he has taken in editing the pi- 
BLE and BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. The 
Bible is printed in a new manner, in order to fa- 
ditate perusal; and the Book of Convmon 
Prayer contains an introduction explaining the 

wed oe the Church service, with notes on the 
Ey stles, Gospels, and Psalms. The tollowing 
isa hst of the various editions now printed by 
Mr. Reeves, and published by G. and W. Ni- 
col, PalleMall, with their prices in boards, 


VIZ, 
f- «@ d. 
The Bible, with notes, in 9 vols. 


royal 4to. finely printed - 1818 0 
Ditto, 9 vols. royal 8vo. ditto 717 6 
Dito, 10 vols. with the Prayer 

Book, ditto - - 9 1 6 
Ditto, 9 vols. crown Svo. - 3 3S 0 
Ditto, without notes, 4 vols. demy 

8vo, - : - 2s @ @ 
Ditto, ditto, ditto - - 110 0 
the New Testament, with notes, 

2 vols. royal Svo finely printed 1 7 O 
Di ito, without notes, demy Svo. 0 7 6 

‘he Common Prayer Book, royal 

8vo. finely printed - - 1 4 0 
Ditto, crown 8vo. ditto . 017 O 
Ditto, ,demy 12mo. - - O & Q 
Ditto, crown 12mo. finely printed 6 10 6 
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bestowed its due meed of praise,) or to 
the principles of 
AN HONEST ANTI-JACOBIN. 





-_— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

Tue writer of the letter signed E., in 
the last Christian Observer, begs to ac- 
knowledge an error into which he has 
fallen. The mistake occurs in the 
second column of the 260th page, lines 
6 and 7. The marks of admiration 
there stated to be subjoined to a passage 
in the Anti-jacobin Review, are certaine 
ly indebted for their ex cistence to the 
writer’s want of recollection. “he ex- 
pression, “ shield,” cna to have been 
“brazen wall.” 

A literal copy of the above acknow- 
ledgment was sent to the Editor of 
the Anti-jacobin Review on the 21st 
instant. 

24th May, 1803. 
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“ec, 
Ditto, ditto, ditto - - 011 6 
PHitto, ditto - - 0 4 6 
The Psalter, demy 8vo. - 0 5 90 
Ditto, with notes, 12mo. finely 

printed - - - 0 4 0 
The Gospels in Greck, crown 8yo, O 6 O 
Ditto, ditto ° ° 0 4 6 
A Collation of the Hebrew and 

Greek ‘Texts of the Psalms 0 8 0 


These editions of the Bible are intended to 
provide the public with a book, which may be 
thought more convenient and useful than the 
Bibles in present use. ‘They are printed in 
a larger letter, and divided into thin and 
commodious volumes. In displaying the 
text, a distinction is made between what is 
prose and what appears to be metre in the 
original. Each book is broken into sections, 
conformably with the natural division of the 
several subjects; but by means of small 
figures in the margin or above the text, the 
usual divisicn into chapters and verses is still 
preserved, for the sake of reference; for 
which purpose alone it was originally contriv. 
ed. [tis material to observe, that no part of 
the text is augmented, abridred, or altered, in 
any way whatsvever from that of the Oxford 
Church Bible, printed in 1769, which was 
then adjusted with great care. 

The editor has had two objects principally 
in his contemplation, first, by giving to each 
bock a sectional division, to assist the reader 
in for ming a a comprehensive view of the seve- 

ral subjects of wiich it treats; and, secondly, 
by subdividi ing the sections into suitable para- 


graphs, to prevent the interruption of thought 
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which is apt to arise in the perusal of short 
disconnected verses. 

To this new division and arrangement of 
the text, the editor has subjoined notes, in- 
tended shortly to explain difficult passages 
without leading the reader into long and un- 
necessary digressions. The Hebrew and 
Greek renderings are brought more distinctly 
into view, and the most material references 
are preserved in the notes. 

The introduction to the Book of Common 
Prayer contains, first, an inquiry into its 
history ; and second, practical observations on 
the nature ana wbjects of all the services used 
inthe Church. These are further illustrated 
by notes on the Epistles and Gospels, and on 
the Psalms. 

The Psalter in Svo. contains not only the 
Psalms in the Liturgy, but those also of the 
Bible translation in parallel columns. The 


Psalter in 12mo contains only the Psalms of 


the translation in the Liturgy, to which are 
subjomed explanatory notes. 

Such is the outline of a work, in executing 
which, we understand, the editor has expend- 
edavery largesum That he might suit the 
taste and purse of different purchasers, he bas 
varied his books so as to provide five different 
Bibles, and six Prayer Books, besides Testa- 
ments, Psalters, and the Gospels in Greek, 

It may be proper in this place to obviate 
an objection which has been made aguinst 
these publications, that they are dear, ‘heir 
price, without doubt, considerably exceeds 
that given for common Bibles, (forthe Bible 
has been made the cheapest book extant) but 
compared with other books of similar paper 
and print, it is not to be esteemed high priced. 
A more mean and niggardly spirit has gene- 
rally prevailed in the purchase of Bibles than 
of any other book. New editions of other 
books are esteemed for their convenience and 
neatness : Is the Bible to be estimated by its 
cheapness only ? vet many persons avail them- 
selves of an accommodation originally intend. 
ed forthe poor, and in a genticman’s library 
the word of God its often found the meanest 
book on the shelf. 

It is but justice to add, that the paper used 
in these editions is good, the type neat, and 
the printing, as far as we lave examined it, 
cavrect. We highiy appreve of the general 
plan, ard wish that the Bibles printed for 
common use were permitted to copy its ex- 
ample, in marking the verses only by a small 
marginal reference. The plan laid down for 
framing the notes was judicious, viz. that they 
should be numerous and short, so that no- 
thing might be passed over which anpeared 
to need annotation, that no annotation should 
digress from the text, and that nothing stiould 
be inserted which was learned, curious, or 
novel, The notes may be, therefore, consi- 
dered as confaining what the editor judged 
most necessary in the voluminous commenta- 
ries of Patrick, Lowth, and Whitby, not to 
mention others. 

We heartily wish success to this public 
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spirited and useful undertaking; and feeling 
that whatever tends to the more general dif. 
fusion of the knowledge of scripture deserves 
encouragement, we cannot help expressing 
our hope that the liberality of the public will, 
at least, indemnify Mr. Reeves for the heavy 
expense he has incurred. 

The Reverend G. S. Fasrr, Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and author of the Ho. 
re Mosaice, has in the press, in two volumes 
8vo. A Dissertation on the Mysteries of the Ca. 
biri, or the Great Gods of Samothrace, Troas, 
Crete, Italy, Egypt, and Phanicia; being an 
attempt to shew that the several Orgies of 
Bacchus, Ceres, Mithras, Isis, Adon:s, and 
Cybeic, were founded upon a union cf the 
commemorative rites of the deluge with the 
adoration of the host of heaven. 

Linnaevs’s Vegetable Kingdom, transjated 
and enlarged by Dr. Turron, is in the press, 
Jhis work forms a continuation of the Animal 
Kingdom, recentiv published. ‘ihe remaining 
cluss, that of Jdinerals, is preparing for the 
press. 

Inthe press, The History of irance, from the 
year 1790 to the Peace of Amicns, by Joan 
Apoupirus, Esq. F.A. S.: to form, with the 
History of France, to the Revolution in i790,” 
already published, a complete History of 
France, from the year 240 to 1802. 

Rivineton’s continuation of DonsLEy’s Ax- 
nual Register is proceeding atthe press. The 
volume tor 1793 will be published the latter 
end of June; and thet for 1794 early in the 
next winter, when also it is intended to pub- 
lish the volume for 1801, being the com- 
mencement of a new series. ‘The proprietors 
hope to be able to publish annually two vo- 
lumes, until the volumes from 1794 to 1800 
are printed. 

In the press, 4 History of Galvanism, 
chiefly drawn from Sve’s work on that sub- 
ject, with a familiar introduction to the Prac- 
tice of Galvanism; by Mr. W1iLk1Nnson.— 
An improved edition of A New History of 
Great Britain, by the Rev. Joun ApaAms, M. 
A, on a plan similar to Dr. Henry’s History of 
England. 

In Nrcuorson’s Philosophical Fournal, Vole 
IV. p. 250—253, a description is printed of a 
Magazine Pistol, which is capable of firing 
nine successive balls by once charging, and 
that in the space of half a minute, with nel- 
ther danger nor uicertainty. 

Earl Sranuore, is said to have been late- 
ly occupied with bringing to perfection an ime 
proved mode of printing. His invention, 
though in some respects similar to the stere- 
otype method, is said to be superior to it 1n 
neatiess, accuracy, and cheapness. 

FRANCE. 

The National Institute has been lately new 
modelled, in conformity to a consular decree. 
It now consists of four classes. The frst 
class is that of the PuysricaL AND MATHE- 


MATICAL Sctznces. The second class 8 


thatof Paencn LanGuacs anpb LITERA¢ 
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The third class is that of History 
The fourth 


TURE. 
and ForEIGN LITERATURE. 
class is that of the Fine Arts, 
GERMANY. 

The variety which exists in the different 
races inbabiting the globe, has been frequent- 
ly aged as an insuperable objection against 
the scripture history of mankind. Protessor 
Biumesnbach, who has well studied this sub- 
ject, obse: ves, that some late writers have 
erred in thei disquisitions respectung it, from 
having too much narrowed their researches ; 
(coinparing, perhaps, two races the most dif- 
tereat from each other possible, and overlook- 
ing fhe intermediate races which formed the 
concecting links between them ;) or from 
ther having failed to examine other species 
of aniinals, and compare their varieties and 
degeneration with those of the human race. 
The first error appears in placing together, 
forexample, a Senegal Negro and an Kuro- 
pean Adonis, without remembering that all 
their points of difference gradually approxsi- 
mate, by such a variety of shades in ditiercit 
individuals of the same races, or in intermedt- 
ate races, that no physiologist or naturalist is 
abe to establish a certain boundary between 
each gradation, nor consequently Letween tic 
extremes themselves. The second error art- 
ses from not reflecting, that all the varicties 
ofthe human species are not more strange 
than those which take place before our eyes, 
inmany thousands of other species of organ- 
ised beings. The Professor has written a 
curious paper against each of these errors, 
which has been translated trom the German, 
and printed in the Philosophical Magazine, 
Vol. IL. p. 141—147, and p, 284—290. In 
refutation of the first error, he asserts and 
vindicates the two following propositions :— 
1, That between one negro and another there 
isas much, if not more, dillerence in the co- 
lour, and particularly in the lineaments of the 
lace, as between many real negroes and other 
varicties of the human species. 2. That the 
egrocs, in regard to their mental faculties 
aid capacity, are not inferior to the rest of 
Mankind. In refutation of the second error, 
lie draws a curious comparison between the 
degenerations and varieties of the human 
race and those of swine; which race of ani- 
mals he selects for the comparison, because 
both are domesticated, both are dispersed 
throughout all the four quarters of the world, 
and both, consequently, are exposed, in nu- 
merous ways, to the principal causes of de- 
Seneration arising from climate, mode of life, 
nourishment, &c.; and because the descent 
of these animals from one original race, as 
well as their degeneration, is unquestioned. 
Since, therefore, no bodily difference what- 
ever is found in the human race which is not 
observed inthe same proportion among swine, 
while no one, on that account, ever doubts 
that all these different kinds are merely vari- 
€ties that have arisen from degeneration; 
this comparison, be argues, ought to silence 
those who have thought proper, on account 
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of the varieties in the human race, to assert 
the necessity of more than one parent stock. 
These sceptical reasoners throw out their 
crude speculations without the smallest regard 
to the authority of scripture; and, perhaps, it 
may be asserted, without any breach of cha- 
rity, that their speculations originate in a wish 
to weaken the evidence of divine revelation, 
We rejoice, therefore, when we sce writers 
step furward to refute them on their own 
ground, and we are glad of the opportunity of 
introducing their arguments to our readers, 
We find it the constant result of all inves- 
tizations of this nature, that every objection 
against scripture, deduced from the state or 
history of the earth and its productions, or of 
the living beings which inhabit it, is retorted 
upon the assailant. ‘Tle external evidence to 
the truth of scripture is thus daily acquiring 
strengili; and the Cliristian, who has time 
und opportunity to examine the subject, will 
find that the very enmity of unbelievers is of- 
ten the ocession of this accession of evidence, 
by exciting inquiries which always end in the 
refutation of talidelty. 
ITALY. 

A T.atin translation will shortly be publish- 
edin Italy, of the important Papers and Me- 
moirs of Antonio de Leone, who lately died 
at Mexico,where he was attached to the office 
of secretary of state. He is said to have pos- 
sessed the most ample collectian that ever ex- 
isted of ancient Mexican monuments of every 
description. He was distinguished for his 
intimate knowledge of the Calendar, the Chro- 
nology, the Numismatics, and the Gnomonics 
of that people; who have been erroneously 
considered as plunged in gross and degrading 
ignorance, but who, on the contrary, without 
any intercourse with the old world, had made 
considerable progress in arithmetic, astrouo- 
my, mechanics, and other sciences. 


SICILY. 

Cavaliere Landolina, of Syracuse, is said to 
have recovered the art of making paper from 
the papyrus, which grows abundantly in Si- 
cily. 

RUSSIA. 

Major Anthing, in conjunction with Mr. 
Saunders, an English engraver, is about to 
publish a J%cturesgue Tour through Russia. 
‘They have access to the extensive Besborod- 
sko collection, exhibiting views in Russia, 
The first number will begin with the Russian 
antiquities in Moscow. 


EGYPT. 

Some officers in the English service in 
Egypt have attempted to decypher the in- 
scription upon the pillar hitherto called Pom- 
pey’s. In some paris a few characters are 
effaced; but it appears unquestionable from 
these which remain, that this pillar, contrary 
to the prevailing opinion, was erected in ho- 
nour of Diccletian by the then prefect of 
Egypt, whose name is in part effaced, but ap- 
pears to have been either Pontius or Pom 
peius. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Nature and Duties of the Christian 
Ministry, and the Co-operation of a Christian 
Society with the Labours of its Ministers. 
Two Sermons, preached at the New Meeting 
house, in Birmingham, Jan. 23, 1803, on un- 
dertuking the Office of a Religious Instructer 
in that Congregation. By John Kentish, 
Is. 6d. 

Sermons preached, occasionally, in the 
Episcopal Chapel, Stirling, during the event- 
ful Period from 1793 to 1805. By George 
Gleig, LL. D 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Letter to Dr. Goodall, Head-master of Eton 
School, on the Importance of Religious Edu- 
cation, Is. 

Letters to Mr. Andrew Fuller, on the Uni- 
versal Restoration, witha Statement of Facts 
attending that Centroversy, and some Stric- 
tures on Scrutator’s Review. By William 
Vidler, Ss. 

An Enquiry into the Nature, Necessity, and 
Evidences, of Revealed Keligion. By Thomas 
Robinson, A. M. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Sermons from Advent to Whit-Sunday, se- 
lected from minor and scarce Authors ; adap- 
ted to the Epistles, Gospels, and first Lessons 
of every Sunday, or to the several Seasons of 
the Year. By S. Clapham, M. A. large 8vo. 
8s. boards. 

Practical Sermons. By the Rev. Theophi- 
lus St. John, large 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

Six more Letters to Granville Sharp, Esq. 
on his Remarks upon the uses o/' the Article 
in the Greek Testament. By Gregory Blunt, 
Esq. 8vo, 

The Harmony of the Propiets ; or, Glean- 
ings from Interpreters of the Apocalypse, 
Who have adhered to Mr. Mede’s Founda- 
tions, 4to. 

A Sovereign Remedy in Affliction: a Ser- 
mon, preached at Wanstead, March 27, 1803. 
By the Reverend S, Glasse, D. D. 8vo. 


MISCELLANIES. 


A Journal of Travels in Barbary in the Year 
1801. By James Curtis, Esq. Surgeon to the 
Embassy to Morocco. With Observations 
on the Gum Trade of Senegal, 12mo. 4s. 
boards. 

Account of the Life anc Writings of Tho- 
mas Reid, D. D. late Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glaszow, By 
Dugald Stewart, F. R. S. 5s. boards. 


Eccentric Biography; or, Memoirs of re. 
markable Female Characters, Ancient and 
Modern, 12mo. 4s. 

An Easy Grammar of Geography ; intended 
as a Companion and Introduction to the “ Ge. 
ography for the Use of Schools,” by the same 
Author; with Maps. By the Reverend J, 
Goldsmith, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The History of Pennsylvania, from the Set- 
tlement by William Penn, to the Year 1742, 
With an Accountof West New Jersey, &c. by 
Robert Proud, 2 vols. 8vo. 17s. boards. 

History of the Maroons, from their Origin 
to their Establishment at Sierra Leone ; in. 
cluding the Expedition to Cuba, and the State 
of the Island of Jamaica for the last Ten 
Years. Withasuccinct History of the Island 
previous to that Period. By R.C. Dallas, Esq, 
2 vols. 8vo. £.1. 1s. boards. 

The Trial at large of Colonel Despard, for 
High Treason. Taken in Short Hand by Jo. 
seph and W. B. Gurney, 8vo. 5s. 

Select Criminal Trials at the Old Bailey; 
with the Opinions of the Judges on several 
interesting Points reserved for their De- 
cision, 8vo. yol. 1. (Po be continued.) 9s, 
boards. 

A General History of Mathematics, from 
the earliest Times tothe Middle of the Eigh- 
teencii Century, Translated fromthe French 
of John Bossat. To which is affixed, a Chro. 
nological Table of the most eminent Mathe- 
maticians, 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Elements of War; or, Rules and Regula. 
tionsof the Army in Miniature, shewing the 
Duty of a Regiment in every Situation, By 
Nathaniel Wood, Lieutenant in the 40th Re. 
giment. With Engravings, 12mo. 7s. boards. 

The English Military Mission into. Turkey, 
Syria,and Egypt. ‘Travelsinto Turkey, Asia 
Minor, and across the Desert into Egypt, dur- 
ing the Years 1799, 1800, and 1801, in com- 
pany with the Turkish Army, and the British 
Military Mission under the command of Gen- 
eral Koehler. By William Wittman, M. D. 
ofthe Royal Artillery, Surgeon to the Mis- 
sion, and, upwards of Two Years Physician 
to the Grand Vizier. 4to. Embellished with 
nearly thirty coloured Engravings, from 
Drawnings on the Spot, £.2 12s. 6d. boards. 

A Vindication of Europe and Great Britain 
from Misrepresentation and Aspersion.— 
Translated from Mr. Gent’s Answer to Hau- 
terive. 2s. 6d, 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


OTAHEITE. 
Tre last accounts from the Missionaries at 
Otaheite are dated the 8th July, 1802. A civil 
war had broke out in that island a few months 
before, in consequence of the king having 
taken by force, from the people of the Ata- 


hooroo district, a piece of wood to which they 
had been in the habit of paying divine ho- 
nours. The Atahoorooans made incursions 
into several adjoining districts, carrying de- 
vastation «wherever they came. The forces 
of the king having been defeated in several 
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engagements, he, with such of his people as 
eflected their escape, fled for refuge to the 
Missionaries, who were enabied, by a very 
unexpected concurrence of circumstances, to 
affurd them sufficient protection. ‘The Nor- 
‘ik, Captain House, from Port Jackson, bad 
peen driven on shore, and lost in Matavia Bay 
about the end of March; but the crew, 
amounting to seventeen nicn, together with 
the guns, stores, and cargo, were saved. A 
Captain Bishop and six men were employed, 
at the same time, on shore, in salting pork tor 
another vessel. Thus strengthened, the Mis- 
sionaries, under the direction of the two cap- 
tains, took every necessary precaution for 
guarding against an attack, and defending 
their position, The natives, however, gave 
them no molestation; deterred, probably, by 
the preparations which were made for their 
receptions The Nautilus, Captain Simpson, 
arriving? while things were in this state, the 
king applied to the Europeans for aid in re- 
ducing his rebellious subjects. Capt. Bishop 
consulted the Missionaries on the occasion, 
and requested their co-operation. ‘They de- 
clined engaging actively inthe war, but were 
of opinion, that Captain Bishop might assist 
the king. Captain House being solicited by 
aptain Bishop to permit his men to join him, 
replied, that it was contrary to his orders 
from Governor King to take part in the affairs 
ofthe country; but the Missionaries having 
screed to indemnify him to Governor King for 
lisbreach of orders, he at length consented. 
In consequence of this arrangement, Captain 
Bishop was enabled to Join the king’s army, 
with twenty Europeans; exclusive of one of 


| the Missionaries who acted as surgeon, and 


the boat’s crew of the Nautilus, who were sent 
toassist with a boat and a four-pounder. In 
an expedition against the rebels a partial en- 
garement took place, in which the rebels lost 
one of their chiefs and a few of their men; 
but little progress seems to have been made 
in extinguishing the rebellion. The crews of 
lie difierent vessels were expected soon to 
leave the island, a circumstance which might 
considerably aflect the security of the Mis- 
sion. The Missionaries in their letter to the 
directors propose an increase of theirnumber, 
with the view of rendering themselves inde- 
nendent of the natives, and secure from future 
attack. Itis added, that they had begun to 
preach in the native language, and were lis- 
tened to with more attention than formerly ; 
but no farther effect seems as yet to have fol- 
lowed their labours. 


INDIA. 


Mr, Carey, one of the Baptist Missionaries 
) Bengal, writes, that a body of the natives, 
‘Mounting to two hundred, composed partly 
of idolators and partly of Mahometans, who 
resided about sixty miles from Serampore, 
ad voluntarily laid aside their cast, together 
vith all their idolatrous practices and their 


“everential acknowledgment of Mahomet, and 


ad sent three deputies to Serampore to in- 
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quire into the nature of Christianity. One of 
the Missionaries immediately repaired to the 
place of their residence, and gave them the 
information they required, putting into their 
hands, at the same time, copies of the Benga- 
lee New Testament. Atter they had perused 
the ‘Pestament with great care from begin- 
hing to end, a meeting was held to consider 
its claim to divine authority, when it was 
agreed that they should receive the Christian 
Scriptures as the word of God, and be ruled 
fur the future by its precepts. They are said 
to have studied the New Testament with such 
attention, that they could refer with facility to 
almost any passage which was mentioned. 
The doctrine of the Trinity, the most offen- 
sive of allto Musselmen, they had admitted on 
the testimony of scripture. “Itis a mystery ; 
we cannot comprehend, but we belreve it.” 
The regular worship of God had been estab- 
lished among them, and Mr. Carey adds, that 
it was delightful to observe the animation 
with which they united in singing the Benga- 
lee hymns. He was of opinion, that many, if 
not all, of them might be regarded as real 
converts tothe Christian faith. Thev hed be. 
gun to experience a severe persecution from 
their countrymen, particularly the Bramins, 
and their lives were considered to be in dan- 
ger; but the Missionaries had made an appli- 
cation to the government of Calcutta, (which 
they trusted would be successful,) to employ 
its influence in protecting the natives who 
might embrace Christianity. We hope soon 
to lay before our readers amore particular ace 
count of this singular and interesting trans- 
action. 


JAMAICA. 


The following Act of the Legislature of 
Jamaica has already been referred to by us 
in our religious intelligence for March. We 
now submit it to the attentive perusal of our 
readers. 


‘© An Act to prevent Preaching by Persons irot 
duly qualified by Law. 

“* Whereas there now exists in this island 
an evil which is daily increasing, and threatens 
much danger to the peace and safety thereof, 
by reason of the preaching vf ill-disposed, il- 
literate, or ignorant enthusiasts to meetings of 
negroes and persons of colour, chiefly slaves, 
unlawfully assembled, whereby not only the 
minds of the hearers are perverted with fana- 
tical notions, but opportunity is aflorded to 
them of concerting schemes of much privaie 
and public mischief; we, his majesty’s most 
dutiful and loval subjects, the lieutenant go- 
vernor, council, and assembly of this your 
majesty’s island of Jamaica, humbly beseech 
your majesty, that it may be enacted; and be it 
therefore enacted and ordained by the autho, 
rity of the same, that from and after the pass- 
ing of this act, in case any person net duly 
qualified, and authorized, or permitted, as is 
directed by the laws of this island and of 
Greut Britain, shall, under the pretence of be» 
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ing a minister of religion, presume to preach 
or teach in any meeting or assembly of ne- 
groes or people of colour, within this island, 
every such person shall be deemed and taken to 
be a rogue and a vagabond, and within the in- 
tent aud meaning of this act, and be punished 
in the manner hereinafter directed. 

«2. And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that it may and shall be 
lawful for any magistrate of the parish where- 
in the offence at: oresaid shall be committed, 
on complaint made to him on oath, or upon 
his own hearing or view, to cause the offender 
to be apprehen led and committed to the common 
gaol, and shall forthwith associate with himself 
two other justices of the peace of the same 
parish, and have authority to summon all per- 
sons capable of giving evidence to appear be- 
fore them, which three magistrates so associate 
ed, shall, upon the due conviction of the offender, 
adjudge him or her, if A free condition, to be 
comiitted to the work-bouse, there to - kept to 
hard labour for the first 7 nce for the time of 
one month, and for every subsequent offence for 
the time of six m onths each ; and in case the of- 
Sender shall be a slave, such offender shall Sor 
the first offence be comrnutted for bard labour to 
the nearest work-house for one month, and Sor 
every subsequent offence be sentenced to receive 
A PUBLIC FLOGGING, NOY EXCEEDING 
THIRTY-NINE LASHES; provided always, 
that whenever the offence commiited by a 
white person shall appear of extraordinary 
heinousness, it shall and may be lawful for any 
one or more of the justices of the peace, and 
he and they are hereby required, to secure the 
appearance of every such otiender at the next 
subsequc nt supreme or assize court by sulli- 
cient bail, or commitment, to answer for the 
offence, and on conviction to suffer SUCH pun- 
ishment, as such court shall see fit to inflict, 
not extending to lif é. 

3. And “be it further enacted by the au- 
unity aforesaid, that from and after the 
passing of this act, In case any owner, posses- 
sor, or occupier of any house, outhouse, vard, 
or other place whatsoever, shall knowingly 
perinit any meeting, or assembly of negrocs 
or people of colour, fer the purpose of hearing 
the preaching or teaching of any person, ofthe 
description herein-before declared to be a 
rogue and a yagabond, every person so per- 
mittmng such meeting or assembly shall, on 
conviction thereof before the court of quarter 
sessions of the same parish or precinct, ineur 

fine not exceeding one hundred pounds, at the 


J 
i eA of the said court, ane Ihe commitied to 


the common gaol, until such fine be paid, and 
until the offer der shall have given @ security for 
his future good behaviour, by recog nizance, for 
such time, and such suttt and with such sure- 
ties as the court shall judge jit 
‘Passed the Assumbly, this 17th day of 


2 7ar®) 


Decembe r, 1802. 

“ (Signed) PurL1p Repwoopn, Speoker. 

*¢ Passed the Council, this 15th day of De- 
cember, 1802. 

« (Signed) M. Arkinson, Cl Con. 
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“JT consent this 18th day of December, 

1802. 
“ (Signed) G.NuGent? 

On the above law we have already i 
some remarks in our fifteenth number, page 
183. It may be important, however, to state 
more distinctly , that in the island of Jatnaica, 
containing a population of three iundred 
thousand ‘souls, there are only twenty chup. 
ches, and thatin not more than one-fourth of 
tliese is public worship regularly performed 
even on Susdays.* Of the twenty rectors, 
therefore, who are appointed to superintend 
the spiritual interests of the island, only 4 
small number engage, in any degree, in the 
work of public instruction; and not one of 
them bestows any more concern upon the 
slaves thanif they were beasts of burden, and 
had not souls to be saved. This inattention 
on the part of the clergy is in no respec fi 
counteracted by the proprietors. With one Mie 
or two honourable exceptious, not an altemp 
has been made by the Jumaica planters 
communicate to their slaves the Knowledge of 
Christianity. Canthere be a more satisfac. 
tory proof, that they themscives are ignoran 
of its nature, and regardless alike of its bless. 
ings and its high obbgations? A charge d 
fanaticism, when preferred by such person 
is lable to peeuhar suspicion, The purity 
and perfection of the Gospel cannot but b 
odious in the cyes of Men, whose sentiment 
are so much at variance with its spirit and 



















































precepts. We mean not to allege, that fanati om 

cal teachers may not have found their wavw ‘the 

- - , ° ares 

Jamaica, but certainly the Jamaica planters “a 
{ 


are very inc omp etent witnesses of the fact 


Zeal to save souls must appear to them a ven 2, 


extravagant priiciple ; nor is it likely thi A, 
their estimation of its extravagance will iM, ... 
materially lowered by the utmost meckness afi... 
submissiveness of demeanour, Men wile « 1 
pretend to act from motives of which a Jamu be be 

ca planter las never felt the force, must neces). , 


sarily appear to him either an impostor ori 
fanatic. | 

We admit, however, that the Jamaica leg 
lators deserve some attention, when te 
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speak of the political evils to be apprehended i, 
from the permission of irreguwiar CeachesM.c.: 
Those evils may furnish a good ground lane. 
temperate regulation, but never can justify - 
that extreme rigour which char iclerises tM one, 
present measure. It oughtto be remer cube) fy 
cc, howe ver, t that { for the last ten years teachHbay. 

rs of this descripuon have been ) employed i 0 top 
pa in Jamaica, but in the other islands, MB umne. 
instructing the slaves: yet not one instantHy: 
has been referred to of either pudlic or privy at. 
mischief having resulted from their labouS™, q:, 
The planters of St. Vincent’s, about ten yeaa po 
ago, passed a similar act to that now un clet Pople. 








consideration, which his majesty was please! 
to annul; but it has never been affirmed tha 
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ne repeal was productive of any evil : on the 
on trary, itis well known, that not only in St. 
Iyincents, but in Astigua, St. Kitts, Nevis, and 


Eother islands, very happy effects have resulted 
irom religious tole ration, and that both master 


and slave have been benefited, and the public 


security increased by the success of Moravi- 


, Met yodist, and Dissea iting teachers Se- 


ian ought, without doubt, to be punished, 
¥ in none more seve rely than in the tea- 

hers of religion; but surely the bare appre- 
ension of sedition n will a justify religious 

secution. Is not the fear of sedition (for 
rs are prospective) to be considered 
ather aS a Convenient colouring for the studi- 
| cruelty of this anomalous law; a law to 
vhich we shail fing few parallels, except in 
revolutionary France, until 
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ur question of peace or war between Great 
oe ) and France ts at Jength decided, we 
retruly sorry to say, in favour of the latter 
lrernative, and both countries have, in conse- 
uence, Withdrawn their ambassadors, This 
yent was announced to both houses of parlia- 
ent onthe 16th justant, by the f Rowing 
essage from his majesty. 
“GR 
“His Majesty thinks it proper to acquaint 
i¢ House of Commons, that the discussions 
hich he announced to tuem in 
{the Sth of March last, as then 
tween his Majesty and the French Gov- 
rment, have been terminated ; that the 
londuct of the French Government, has oblig- 
his Majesty to recal his ambassador from 
ok and that the ambassador from the 
ench Republic has left London. 
“Ifis Majesty has given diree tions for lay- 
ie before the ie of Commons, with as 
le delay as possible, copics of such papers 
B will af ord the fullest information to liis 
wliament at this important conjuncture 
“Ttisa consolation to his Maicsty to re- 
» that no endeavours have been wv anting 
his part to preserve to his subjec ts the 
essings of peace; but under the circum- 
ances which have occurred to disappoint his 
st expectations, his Majesty relies with con- 
lence on the zeal and public spirit of his 
ithful Commons, and on the exertions of his 
ave and joyal subjects, to support him in his 
terminaticn to employ the power and re- 
urces of the nation, in opposing the spirit of 
tbition and encreachment, which at present 
tuates the councils of F vanes ; in upholding 
e dignity of his crown; and in asserting 
d maintaining the rigiits and intevests of his 
ople.” 
In is MAyEsTy’s DECLARATION the 
oinds of the war are stated to be—1. That 
ile his Majesty’s conduct towards France 
“8 open, liberal, and fri iendly, the proceed- 
RS of the French Government have afforded 
Striking contrast. ‘he prohibitions which 


iS Mess2cc 
subsisting 
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we ascend to the days of Dioclesian: It is 
such an one however, as might be expected 
from an assembly of men, who are familiar 
with the trade of buying and selling the flesh 
and blood and bones of their fellow-creatures 
Since the passing of this law, a metliodist 
preacher of the name of Campbell, who lately 
went to Jamaica with a view to convert the 
slaves, has been committed to prison by the 
magistrates, and their proceeding rs have been 
sanctioned by the grand court. How many 
slaves, during the same period, may have suf- 
fered the punishme nt of thirey-nine lashes, for 
endeavouring to convey to their brethren in 
bondage those cheering hopes which they 
themselves mav liave derived from the krow- 

ledge of a Saviour, there are no very accessi- 
Lie means of ascertaining. 


LEC AFFAIRS. 


rad becn placed on the commerce of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects during the war, bave been 
enforced with increased strictness and seve- 
ritv; violence has been offered in several in- 
stances to their vessels and their 
and, tn no case, has justice been afforded to 
those who may have becn aggrieved in conse- 
quence of such acts, nor has an y satisfactory 
auswer been given to the repeated representa. 
tions made by lits Majesty’s ministers or am- 
bassadors at Paris. 

2. Under these circumstances, the French 
sovernment sent over to this country a num. 
versons for the professed purpose of 
residing in the most considerable seaport 
towns of Great Britain and Ireland, in the 
character of commercial agents or consuls ; 
the real object of whose mission was by no 
means ofa commercial nature, as was proved, 

ot only by some of them being military men, 
bet by the actual discovery that several of 
them were furnished with instructions to ob. 
tain the soundings of the harbours, and to 
procure military surveys of the places where 
it was intended they should reside. 

5S. The conduct of the French government, 
not only with respect to the commercial inter- 
course between thetwo countries, but in their 
nore general political relations, appears to 
have been inconsistent with every principle of 
good faith, moderation, and justice. The 
system of violence, aggression, and aggran- 
disement, which characterized the proceed. 
ings of the different governments of France 
during the war, has been continued with as 
little “Uisguise since its termination. ‘They 
have conunued to keep a French army in 
Holand against the wiil, and in defiance of 
the remonstrances of the Batavian govern- 
ment, and in repugnance to the letter of 
three solemn treaties. They have, in a period 
of peace, invaded the territory, and violated 
the indepencence of the Swiss nation, in defi- 
ance of the treaty of Luneville, which had 
stipulated the independence of their territory, 
and the right of the inhabitants to choose 
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their own form of government. They have 
annexed to the dominions of France, Pied- 
mont, Parma, and Placentia, and the island of 
Eiba, without allotting any provision to the 
King of Sardinia, whom they have despoiled 
of his territory. 

4. Inthe month of Qctober last, his Ma- 
jesty was induced, in consequence of the ear- 
nest solicitation of the Swiss nation, to make 
an effort, by a representation to the French 
Government, to avert the evils which were 
then impending over that country. It was 
about this time that the French government 
first distinctly advanced the principle, that his 
Majesty had no right to interfere with the 
proceedings of France, on any pomt which 
did not form a part of the stipulations of the 
‘Treaty of Amiens, ‘The Treaty of Amiens, 
however, and every other treaty, cloes not im- 
ply an indifference to all other objects which 
are not specified in the stipulations, much less 
does it adjudge them to be of a nature to be 
Jeft to the will and caprice of the violent and 
powerful. ‘Whe justice of the cause is alone 
a sufficient ground to warrant the interposi- 
tion of any of the powers of Europe, in the 
differences which may arise between other 
states. So far, however, is the French go- 
vernment from allowing other states to claim 
ihe benefit of this principle, that it has de- 
clared, that, in the event of hostilities, those 
very powers who were no parties to the trea- 
tv of Amiens, and who were not allowed to 
derve any advantage from the remonstrances 
of his Majesty in their behalf, are neverthe- 
less to be made the victims of a war which is 
alleged to arise out of the same treaty. 

5. Whilst his Majesty was actuated by 
these sentiments, he was called upon by the 
French government to evacuate the Island of 
Malta. At no period, however, since the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Amiens have the 
French government had a right to call upon 
him to withdraw his forces from the island of 
Malta, as several of the most important stipu- 
tations of the arrangement respecting Malta 
remain unexecuted, and the fundamental prin- 
cinle, upon the existence of which depended 
the execution of the other parts of the article, 
bad been defeated by the changes which had 
taken place in the constitutton of the order 
since the conclusioa of the treaty of peace. 

Even if this had arisen from circumstatces 
which it was not inthe power of any of the 
parties to the treaty to control, his Majesty 
would have hada right to defer the evacua- 
tion of the island until an equivalent arrange- 
ment had been concluded. But if these 
changes have taken place in consequence of 
anv acts of the French Government, his Ma- 
jesty’s right to continue in the occupation of 
the island will hardly be contested. It is 


indisputable, however, that the conduct of 
the government of France and Spain have, in 
some instances directly, and in others indi- 
recily, contributed to the changes which have 
taken place in the order, and thus destroyed 
its means of supporting its independence. 
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6. His Majesty has learnt, that the French 
Government have entertained views hostile 
to the integrity of the Turkish Empire, anq 
the independence of the Ionian islands ; anq 
that they have even suggested the idea of 4 
partition of the Turkish Empire. These views 
must be manifest to all the world, from the 
official publication of the report of Colone| 
Sebastiani; from the conduct of that officer 
and of the other French agents in Egypt, 
Syria, and the Ionian islands, and from the 
distinct admission of the First Consul himself, 
in his communication with Lord Whitworth, 
Yet notwithstanding the right which his Ma. 
jesty had hence acquired to retain Malta, the 
alternative presented by the French govern. 
ment to his Majesty, in language the most 
peremptory, was, the Evacuation of Malta, o 
the Renewal of War. 

7. The report of Colonel Sebastiani con. 
tains the most unwarrantable charges against 
his Majesty’s Government, against the officer 
who commanded his forces in Egypt, and 
against the British army in that quarter, 
‘This paper has been avowed to be the official 
report of an accredited agent. 

8. In the communication of the First Con. 
sul in France to the Legislative Body, he 
presumes to afirm, * That Great Britain cay. 
noi singly contend against the power of France ;” 
an assertion as unfounded as it is Indecent, 
and which can be considered in no other light 
than as a defiance publicly offered to his Ma. 
Jesty, and to a brave and powerfut people. 

9. The conduct of the First Consul to lis 
Majesty’s Ambassador at his audience, wi 
presence of the ministers of most of the sove- 
reigns and states of Europe, furnishes another 
instance of provocation on the part of the 
French Government, and the subsequent ex- 
planation of this transaction aggravates ll: 
stead of palliating the afiront. 

10. At the very time when his Majesty 
was demanding an explanation on some of 
these points, the French minister at Ham- 
burgh availed himself of his official character 
of minister of the French Repudlic to require 
the publication, by order of his government, 
of a most opprobrious libel against his Ma- 
jesty, in the gazette of the Senate of that 
town; with which requisition so made, the 
Senate of Hamburgh were induced to comply. 
Thus has the independence of that town been 
violated, and a free state made the instri- 
ment, bv the menace of the French Govern- 
ment, of propagating throughout Europe, 
upon their authority, the most unfounded ¢a- 
lumnies against his Majesty and his goverl 
ment. 

11. The requisition which the French Go 
vernment have repeatedly urged, that the 
laws and constitution of this country should 
be changed relative to the liberty of the press, 
and the calls which the French Government 
have, on several occasions, made upon his Ma. 
jesty, to violate the laws of hospitality witht 
respect to persons who have found an asylum 
within his dominions, and against whom 19 
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charge has at any time been substantiated, 
em a further ground of complaint. 
Under all these insults and provocations, 
his Majesty has proceeded, with temper and 
moderation, to obtain satisfaction and redress. 
His efforts in this respect have proved abor- 
tive, and he has therefore judged it necessary 
-gorder bis ambassador to leave Paris. 
But his Majesty, anxious to prevent cala- 

mities which may be extended to every part 
of Europe, is still willing, as far as is con- 
sistent with his own honour, and the interests 


of his people, to afford every facility to any 


‘just and honourable arrangement, by which 
such evils may be averted. He has, there- 
fre, no difficulty in declaring to all Europe, 
that notwithstanding all the changes which 
have taken place since the treaty of peace, 
notwithstanding the extension of the power of 
France, in repugnance to that treaty and to 
the spirit of peace itself, his Majesty will not 
avail himself of these circumstances, to de- 
mand, in compensation, all that he is entitled 
torequire, but will be ready to concur, even 
now, Wan arrangement by which satisfaction 

> shall be given to him for the indignities which 

' have been offered to his crown and to his peo- 

| ple, and substantial security afforded against 

further encroachments on the part of France. 
~ His Majesty has thus distinctly and unre- 
servediy stated the reasons of those proceed- 
ings to which he has found himself compelled 
toresort. He is actuated by no disposition to 
interfere in the internal concerns of any other 
state; by no projects of conquest and aggran- 
disement; but solely by a sense of what is due 

i» the honour of his crown, and the interests 

of his people, and by an anxious desire to ob- 

struct the further progress of a system,which, 

Jnot resisted, may prove fatal to every part 

ofthe civilized world, 





Tie papers which have been laid before par- 
liament, with the view of substantiating these 
various allegations, are far too voluminous 
toadmit of their being compressed within 
our limits. Should we be able, however, to 
hid room, we may subjoin, in an appendix, a 
lew of the most material of them. 

We think it right for the present to forbear 
all comment both on his Majesty’s declaration 
and on the information which accompanied it, 
hot having had sufficient time to give a clear 
opinion respecting them. We have no hesi- 
tation, however, in recommending to our fel- 
low Christians, in the strongest terms, to be 
prepared cheerfully to fulfil those arduous 
dlities, and to make those extensive sacrifices, 
hich the present crisis will unquestionably 
require of them. We very earnestly pray, 
that the awful state in which we are placed, 

may tend, under the biessing of God, to pro- 
Mote a general spirit of reformation among 
'sy and may lead all, of every rank, to seek 
We favour of the Almighty as our only ground 
8! Security, 
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FRANCE. 


The only news from France which have not 
been anticipated, consist in the communica- 
tion which has been made by Bonaparte to the 
Legislative Body respecting the rupture with 
this country. An answer has been returned, 
expressive of satisfaction with the spirit which 
he has manifested in resisting the encroach- 
ments of Great Britain. 

A serious accident happened to the First 
Consul about the me that the negotiations 
were broken otf. As he was taken an airing? 
in his curricle, the horses took fright, and he 
was thrown out and severely bruised. It ap- 
pears, however, that he had so far recovered 
from the eflects of his fall as to be able to at- 
tend to business. 

HOLLAND. 


The dissatisfaction of the Dutch with the 
government of France, is said to have been 
greatly augmented of late. To this an order 
issued by the French commander in chief, on 
the 28th of April last, has greatly contributed. 
By that order, a commissary general is ap- 
pointed—1.To provide provisions for the army, 
—2. To levy the contributions.—3. Vo regulate 
the police of the markets.—4. To find carria- 
ges, &c. &c. purposes which indicate a dispo- 
sition to place the country under military 
government. 


GERMANY. 


The Emperor has sanctioned the conclusum 
of the Empire, but under certain conditions 
and reservations which are not unlikely to fur- 
nish occasion for fresh disputes. 


SWEDEN. 

It was feared that Sweden would be involv- 

ed ina war with Russia, in consequence of 

some trifling diflerences which had arisen 

between the two courts. These ditlerences, 

however, it is now reported, have been ami- 
cably accommodated, 


ARABIA. 


Accounts are said to have been received of 
an unexpected insurrection having broken out 
in Arabia, where a man of the name of Abdul 
Wechab has collected a great number of par- 
tisans, and threatens the overthrow of the 
present religious constitution of Arabia and 
Turkey. His followers are excited to massa~ 
cre those who acknowledze the Grand Signior 
as sovereign caliph; and he has declared, that 
he will take possession of the cities of Mecca 
and Medina. 


AMERICA-. 


It has been officially stated to our govern- 
ment by the American minister, that the 
French Government have ceded to the United 
States, in full sovereignty, the district of New 
Orleans, and the whole province of Louisiana, 
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with a reservation of the rights of navigation 
enjoyed by this country in the Mississippi. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES. 
No certain accounts have been lately re- 
ceived from Sr. DomiNnGo, but it is generaliy 
beheved that the French have evacuated it. 
in a letter from the colonial pretect at 
Marrinico tothe commissary of marine at 
Bourdeaux, is the following passage :—‘* Ever 
Siice 1 took possession, I have enforced the 
Biack Code with as much rigour as was exere 
cised before 1789. The men of colour who, 
under the English government, enjoyed a 
greater degree of moral liberty than they did 
under our old government, begin to be accus- 
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tomed to the restrictions now placed upon 
them. I hope, therefore, this colony will re. 
main safe, notwithstanding its neighbourhood 
to Guadaloupe. 

*¢ We make every ship coming thence un. 
dergo a species of quarantine, in order to pre. 
serve ourselves from the spirit of insurrection, 
which unfortunately prevails in that island, | 
have driven out some English merchants why 
were settled here, whose industry was very injy. 
rious to.us. 1 encourage the Spaniards to set. 
tle here, and do every thing I can to break of? 
all connection with the English colonies, par. 
ticularly Trinidad ; but you know how difficu|; 
it is to conquer custom.” 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 

A measure of considerable importance to the 
commercial world has been brought before 
pacha nent by theChancellor of the Exchequer, 
tue object of which is to simplify the revenue 
Jas, as well as the collection of the customs, 
by cor sotidating into one about one hundred 
and seventy acts of parliament. A schedule 
has als» been framed for the purpose of con- 
solidaiing the duties in the same way as was 
done in 1787, making slight variations in their 
amount, for the sake of avoiding fractional 
sums. The meusure is likely to be carried 
through both houses. 

An act for regulating the Police of Notting- 
ham has been passed, which, with a view to 
prevent a recurrence of the riots which have 
disyraced that place, gives to the magistrates 
of the county a co-ordinate jurisdiction with 
those of the town. 

Jn consequence of a report made to the 
House of Commons by the committee appoint- 
ed to consider the State of the Highlands of 
Scotland, a resolution was agreed to for pre- 
paring a bill to regulate the number of passen- 
gers, Which the captains of passage vessels 
shall be allowed to take to the British settle- 
ments and foreign parts; and the provisions 
necessary for ihe voyage. 

The Clergy Residence Bill has given birth 
to several discussions, and has undergone va- 
rious modifications in passing through the 
committee. A short debate respecting its 
principle took place in the House of Commons 
on the third reading, which was on the 26th 
instant, 

The Attorney-General has been ordered, 
by the House of Commons, to prosecute Mr. 
Davidson, of St. James-square, for the system 
of bribery, in which it appeared to them that 
he had been engaged at Ilchester. 

The mostimportant discussions which have 
taken place are those respecting the war. On 
the 16th instant, a messace from his Majesty 
on the subject was delivered to both houses, 
a copy of which will be found in an earlier 
part of this number. The papers alluded to 


in the message were laid on the table of the 


liouse on the 18th instant, some others being 
afterwards added on the motion of Mr. Gre 
and other members. 

On the 25d instant his Majesty’s message 
was taken into consideration by both houses of 
parliament. We must reserve an account of 
the debates, which took place upon the motion 
of an address to his Majesty, till another cp. 
portunity. The address which was moved, 
went to pledge parliament “ to support the 
cause in which his Majesty is engaged ; and 
in which are involved the rights of his Majes. 
ty’s crown, the interests of his people, and 
every thing that is dear and valuable to us asa 
free and independent nation.” It was carried 
in the House of Lords by a majority of one 
hundred and thirty-two, only ten peers voting 
against it. In the House of Commons the de- 
bate lasted for two days, and at the close of it 
the numbers were, in favour of the address 
three hundred and ninety-eight, against it 
sixty-seven. 

Our warlike preparations have been proceed: 
ing during the month with great spirit. Ad- 
miral Cornwallis sailed from Torbay on the 
16th instant with ten sail of the line and three 
frigates, to cruise in the channel; and Adm: 
ral Nelson has gone to take the command of 
the Mediterranean fleet. Several vessels, both 
French and Dutch, have already been detain- 
ed and sent into port by our cruisers, An 
embargo has been laid on all shipping till con- 
voys are appointed; and letters of marque 
and reprisal have been issued against the 
French. It is not yet known what conduct 
will be observed towards the Dutch and Spat- 
lards. 

A very extraordinary forgery was practised 
on the 5th instant, with a view to stock-jo)- 
bing purposes. A letter, purporting to be from 
Lord Hawkesbury, was delivered to the Lord 
Mayor about ten o’clock, in which it was stat- 
ed, that the negotiations with France had 
been brought to an amicable conclusion. C0- 
pies of this letter were immediately circulated, 
and under the impression of the delusion 
Which it occasioned, three per cent. consuls 
rose from 63 3-4 to 71 1-4. As soon as GO 
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vernment became acquainted with the circum- 
stance, a Messenger was despatched to the 
tord Mayor to acquaint him, that the whole 
was a wicked fabrication. The fall of the 


this audacious imposition, but hitherto with- 
~ ellect. 

Captain Brisac, of the navy, and another 
person, his purser, have been found guilty, in 
the Court of King’s Bench, of having made 


funds was of course as rapid as their rise had 
heen. The three per cents. in a few minutes 
fellto 63. Rewards to a considerable amount 
nave been offered to discover the author of 


fraudulent returns of the quantities of provi- 
sions furnished to one of his Majesiy’s s hips 


IBITUARY. 


Tothe Editor of tie Christian Observer. 


As your valuable work affords a medium for 


communicating any sort of intelligence which 
can throw light upon questions of faith or 
practice, I presume y su will not think the 
circumstance, which Iam about to re late, un. 
worthy of a place among your misccllaneous 
articles. : 

A lady of areputable station in life, widow 
of an officer, and the nother of a numerous 
family, lately wrote me a letter, the most ma- 
terial parts of which I propose to isy before 
vour renders, Previously, however, to doing 
this, [ must acquaint them, that the lady was 
anerson of the purest moral character, singu- 
laly domestic, of an understanding naturalls 
end, and remarkably well cultivated; and 
though possessed of very few religious cone 
mete ns, yet to all outward appearance exem- 
plarily religions. Her family distresses had 
bec mumevrous and severe ; and at the period 

which the letter before alluded to was writ- 
ten, she had sunk from the world into a retired 
station, Where, in the bosom of those children 
whom she loved, and in whose deep aifiction 
she had been as deeply afflicted, she purposed 

ling her days. 

It was from that place, that, in a course of 

respondence upon ordinary matters, I re- 

dan intimation that she wished to consult 
ne upon a subject of the first importance. I 
eccouraged her to fulfil her intentions, and 
| after w was favoured with the following 
cit statement of he rreligi ous history, and 
at disquieiude under which she then la- 

I, cena 
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“Thad a pious education, and good exam- 
*s from my infancy; and LI can remember 
si thirteen till I entered tiie world at six- 
teen or seventeen, that my greatest delight 
Was reading good books and prayer. At fif- 
ten | first received the sacrament, and con- 


stantly have done so every month from that 


time; but alas! often with different feelings. 


All my youth, it was with comfort, but not 
enthusiastic. Since the period first named, 
under twenty, I married. «* sphere was 
ent arged New duties arose. You know my 
love of children ; italmost amounted to idola- 
try; yet still heaven was in my thoughts ; and 
as My Imagination wus always warm, my de. 

votions continued alive, and my wanderings 
were not very great. | felt I ought to repent 


of many things, and did repent; of petulance 
cf temper in particular. I repented, then sin- 


ned again. Thus I continued as daughter, 
wife, 2 vid mother, many, many years; neither 

Wicked enough to be fit for a canting Metho- 
cist te convert, nor pious enough, I. feur, or 
free from sins, to satisfy myself. However, 
at all and every pe ‘riod, } ascribed all the ¢ good 
to God’s effectual grace, and never reli he Lon 
any or the best of my performances for pardon, 
but wholly and solely hoped for salvation 
through the merits of my Saviour, With 
these sentiments I regularly approached the 
altur, sometimes more comfortably, sonetimes 
less. Six orseven years ago, you know, many 
trials came upon me.” *** 

“When the grand calamity came on about 
my children * eee at that time, (: hope lam 
not pharisaical) L kissed the rod, was lum- 
bled, and was comforted. But shoruy after I 

attempted to goto the hely table ; I praved 
for support, 1 forgave. The conflict was too 
much : | was forced to leave the Church; and 
since that, either my nerves have been so much 
injured, or God has forgotten to be gracious, 
but neither public nor private prayer, the sa- 
crament, or any duty, Can fix my attention. 

“Tcun pray for afew minutes with ardour; 
but then I wander. No endeavours of mine 

can fix my scattered thoughts. If I meditate 
previ iously, those meditations wander; and 
vet itis odd, 1 can read religious books, such 
as sermons or exhortations, with attention, 
and can throw up a private ejaculation ; and 
in walking abroad can sometimes pray with 
my heart, though my lips do not move ; and 
if alone at work can throw up short prayers, 
usually extempore, or partof apsalm. kvery 
form of praver wearies me, the hturgy least 
of all and the psalms. My faith is so strong 
in God’s goodness and my Redeemer’s /ull 
atonement, that L cannot think Ll am a cast- 
away 

“1 am readirg scripture characters by Mr. 
Robinson, of L. cicester. 1 find them conge- 
a tome. I can keep my attention for some 

lttle time, and can join in the short ejacula- 
resi pravers. lam sorry to find Mrs, 
does not like them; she thinks them metho- 
ene believe. I dread a canting, low, 

gnorant Methodist, who is for ever repeating 
a jargon; but there zre those who are called 
Methodists, whom I love, reve re, and shou ld 
like to imitate. Tlove the true Church of 
England doctrines, 45 far as 1 understand 
them, of farts. Don't hurry yourself to 
answer, Don’t recominend me too many 
books, or any with abstruse lunguage; for | 
have not a clear head to comp schend then. 
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‘«¢ Death, which in my earliest years I looked 
on as a friend, as opening the way to peace ; 
which, in more advanced age, 1 looked on 
without dread, I now almost fear, not only 
corporeally, but a dread of hereafter appals 
me.” 


The question which arose out of such a 
detail as that whichI jave given in the ex- 
tracis above presented, was of too much mo- 
ment to be disposed of by a hasty reply. I 
paused, meditated, and prayed. Having at 
Jeng t: satisfied myself as to the mode of reply 
anda choice of books, 1 was proceeding to 
gratify wie request of my correspondent, 
when a letter from her son announced to me 
that an attack of the influenza had suddenly 
carried her into the presence of God. My 
mind was instantaneously seized with a hor- 
ror, which I shall not attempt to describe. 
To this has succeeded a desire of rendering 
an event truly distressing to my feelings sub- 


servient, in some measure, to the interests of 


our common Christianity. In order to this, I 
shall offer a few observations, first upon the 
particular case, and second/y upon the moral, 
which such an event, taken in all its parts, 
ought to teach us. 

1. With regard to the particular case, I 
have no hesitation in saying, that it comes 
under the description of a work of grace upon 
the heart of an individual. Peculiar circum- 
stances, which delicacy renders it necessary 
to conceal from the public, prevented her 
from secking those religious advantages, or 
cultivating those connections, which might 
have proved of the highest benefit to ber. It 
is, however, evident, that her mind was, in 
some measure enlightened; and though her 
prejudices were strong against methodistical 
cant, her disposition appears to have been 
almost as strong towards evangelical religion. 
Humility, resignation, and forgiveness, are 
decisively marked inthe representation which 
she gives of her character: and this represen- 
tation, it should be observed, is given under 
circumstances which will not allow us fora 
moment to suppose, that she designs to write 
her own panegyric; and when it is further 
considered, that her faith was fixed on the full 
atonement of Christ, and that the faintness of 
her devotion was her greatest grief, there can, 
Pthink, remain no doubt, that her heart was 
right towards God, and that though her evi- 
dences were doubtful, her salvation was sure. 

2. While however we collect this sort of 
satisfaction, as to the final condition of her 
who is now no more, we shall not, I think, 
be justified in suffering an event of this des- 
cription to pass without extracting some salt. 
tary lessons of instruction from it. Among 
those, which the understanding of evcry reader 
will draw for himscif, I would particularly 
recommend the following. 

1. Persons who are in any degree awakened 
to a sense of religion, and a desire to be led 
into the way of salvation, should be less scru- 
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pulous about opening their minds to, ay 
asking spiritual direction of, those whose ¢y, 
perience may qualify them, under the diving 
blessing, to speak a word in season. Praye 
and consulting the holy scriptures are, up, 
doubtedly, the most important means of a4. 
vancing devotion in the heart, and producing 
a resolution of doubts ; but unreserved con. 
munication with a religious friend has beey 
frequently sanctified to the most profitable 
ends, and those who sought it have, like the 
eunuch when instructed by Philip, gone q) 
their way rejoicing. 

2. Religious people should be particularly 
cautious how they countenance that phraseols. 
gy and manner, which excite so much prejy. 
dice against evangelical piety, and give s 
much oflence to cultivated and ingenuoy 
minds, Cant and hypocrisy are so nearly alli 
ed, that every imitation of the former affcr 
a presumption of its connection with the 
latter ; and itis not improbable that many ar 
deterred from examining into the doctrines ¢ 
grace, and therefore, humanly speaking, pre. 
vented from embracing the Gospel in its clez. 
ness and power, by the preposterous repre. 
sentation which those make of it, whose ign. 
rance is the best excuse which can be offered 
for their presumption. The prejudice whic) 
is here deprecated ditlers very material 
from that which is excited by the offence 
the cross ; inasmuch as the latter arises out 0 
the doctrine of the Gospel, the other out 
the coarse and aflected terms in which the 
simplicity of that doctrine is disguised, not t 
say disgraced. Surely every art of concili 
tion, consistent with truth and faithfulness, 
should be empioved in recommending salva 
tion by Christ to those who know him not; and 
no Christian should think it unworthy of him 
to copy the example of that great apostle, 
who, in an innocent sense, became all things 


to all men, that by all means he might gain] 


some, 

5S. At the same time, those who truly ce. 
sire to acquaint themselves with the way 0 
salvation, ought to guard against those prejt 
dices which become so many obstacles in tle 
way of their religious inquiries. True piety 
necessarily leads to a sort of singularity ; ths 
singularity will, in a greater or less degree, 
appear in the conversation, the actions, avd 
the whole conduct of a Christian, and neces 
sarily bring upon him the reproach of the 
world. It must not, therefore, be considereé 
as proof against the truth of doctrines, or the 
excellence of those who profess them, that 
tle tormer are charged with consequences 
which cannot fairly be deduced from them, 
and that the latter are vilified by opprobrious 
names which they do not acknowledge and 
have not deserved. The salvation of the soul 
is an object of such moment, that in pursuil 
of it, not only the cross should be endured, 
but shame despised; and those means be 
employed, those connections sought, and thos¢ 
books read, which seem most likely to ac 
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vance it, to whatever harsh judgment they 
may be sev erally subject, in the opinion of an 
irreligious and ill-judging world. 

Lastly No delay should be admitted in 
clearing’ up our evidences of acceptance with 
God, and meetness for heaven, For this ob- 
servation the reader must be prepared, by 
hat mysterious clispensation of providence, 
which did not suffer a question so essential to 
her spiritual peace who proposed it, to receive 
q solution, Who is there among us who 
would not consider death, under such circum- 
stances, an unseasonable intruder? And yet, 
who that lives in a state of indecision upon his 


eternal prospects, has Jess to expect? 


God has, indeed, aflorded us such ample 
means of information on this most interesting 
question, that it must be an high offence to 
leave it doubtful; and as we are admonished 


» tomake our calling and election sure, there is 


ground Tor concluding, that, where we fail in 


E this respect, it is from a want of diligence in 


usand not of grace in him. C. F. 





FARTHER ACCOUNT OF ‘THE REVEREND DR, 
JOHN ERSKINE.* 
Lxtracts from a Sketch of bis Character by the 
Rev. Dr. Davidson. 


De. Erskine was descendecd from two of the 
most ancient faimlies in the peerage of Scot- 
land, and was nearly related to other distin- 
gti nee families in that count ‘vy. Hewasthie 

estson of Mr. Erskine of C: wnock, a man 
of “as and talents, who was an Advocate at 


F the Scotch Bar, and, for some time, Professor 


of Scotch Law inthe University of Edinburgh, 
His noble soul animated a feeble and slender 
body; but,through the goodness of providence, 
he was enabled to sustain many severe shocks 
of adversity, and was preserved, with his fa- 
culties unimpaired, tlhe had outlived almost 
ail is contemporaries, 

De. Erskine’s talents were far beyond the 
ordinary standard. He was distinguished by 

the extent and comprehension of his under- 

standing; by the acuteness, accuracy, and 
perspicuity of his reasonibgs, and by the soli- 
lity of his judgment. 

His temper was naturally warm, generous, 
and affectionate : and in all the intercourses 
ft public and private life, his integrity, bene- 
volence, humility, and unaffected modesty, 
were Very conspicuous. 

Dr. Erskine feared God from his earliest 
youth, Even at school, though he excelled as 
ascholar, he hada settled delight in the du- 
lies of devotion, and in re -ading™ and studying 
tie word of God : and in these favourite exer- 
Cises he was frequently employed, while his 
Class-fellows were engaged in their youthful 
amusements, 

ln choosing the ministry as his profession, it 
was manifest that his motives were of the pu- 
rest kind. Some of his respectable relations 
‘ecommended to him the study of the law, as 
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more suitable to his rank, and as opening to 
him better worldly prospects. 

But theology was his favourite study. He 
adhered firmly to his purpose, unshaken by 
views of worldly disadvantage ; and when he 
obtained a license, one of the first texts from 
which he preached was, * Lhad rather bea 
door-keeper in the House of my God, than 
dwell in the tents of wickedness ;’’ a senti- 
ment of which his mind, at that time, was 
full, and from which he never afterwards de- 
parted, 

He was ordained, and became minister of 
the parish of Kirkintillock in 1744. In 1753, 
he was translated to the borough of Culross, 
and was brought from thence to Edinburgh 
in 1758. 

The majority of those among whom he la- 
boured during the long’ period of fifty-eight 
years, have left the world. Buta multitude 
of living witnesses still remain to testify, with 
what ability, earnestness,assiduity, and watchi- 
fulness, he fulfilled his ministry to the end, 
“not shunning to declare all the counsel of 
God ;? with what solicitude and skill also, he 
distributed to men, of every character and 
condition, “ their portion of meat in due sea- 
son ;” with what perseverance and vigour of 
mind his labours were continued, amidst the 
infirmities of age and the returns of sic Kness, 
and even when his box dily strength was almost 
exhausted. 

His manner in the pulpit was not graceful, 
but when his mind was not depiessed by bodi- 
ly infirmities, he possessed an uncommon de- 
gree of spirit and en ergy. His whole soul ap- 
peared to be engag: ed, both in the devotional 
parts of the service, andj in delivering the doc- 
trines and laws of the Gospel. Every one saw 
that he himself was fully persuaded of the 
truth and importance of religion, aud bis ser- 
mons were distinguished by strong sense, per- 
spicuous argument, a minute know ledge ot 
human character, and a rich fund of scr iptur- 
al evidence. ** His heart’s desire and prayer 
to God” fi ‘J his people was, ** that they might 
be saved.” 

His solicitude for the salvation of men, was 
not confined to the congregations in which he 
personally laboured. His eflorts were direct- 
ed to the remotest corners of the country ; he 
was ever ready to concur with Cliristians, of 
different denominations, in whatsoever he be- 
lieved was calculated to revive or to forward 
the interests of true godliness, and it alwavs 
filled him with joy and with thankfulness to 
God, to hear of the conversion of sinners, or 
of the success of the Gospel. His Christian 
zeal, however, was not limited to his own 
country. Foreign countries, and distant 
churches, engaged both his solicitude and his 
active exertions. 

He had asingular facility in the acquisition 
of languages, which, like all his other talents, 
he employed for the furtherance of the Gospel. 
Besides the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 


French languages, which he had learned i in his 
youth, at an advanced period he taught him. 
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‘¢ Death, which in my earliest years I looked 
on as a friend, as opening the way to peace ; 
which, in more advanced age, 1 looked on 
without dread, I now almost fear, not only 
corporeally, but a dread of hereafter appals 
me.” 


The question which arose out of such a 


detail as that whichI have given in the ex- | 


tracis above presented, was of too much mo- 
ment to be disposed of by a hasty reply. I 
paused, meditated, and prayed. Having at 
Jeng t: satisfied myself as to the mode of reply 
and 2 choice of books, 1 was proceeding to 
gratify the request of my correspondent, 
when a letter from her son announced to me 
that an attack of the influenza had suddenly 
carried her into the presence of God. My 
mind was instantaneously seized with a hor- 
ror, which I shall not attempt to describe. 
To this has succeeded a desire of rendering 
an event truly distressing to my feclings sub- 
servient, in some measure, to the interests of 
our common Christianity. In order to this, I 
shall offer a few observations, first upon the 
particular case, and sccond/y upon the moral, 
which such an event, taken in all its parts, 
ought to teach us. 

1. With regard to the particular case, I 
have no hesitation in saying, that it comes 
under the description of a work of grace upon 
the heart of an individual. Pecuhar circum- 
stances, which delicacy renders it necessary 
to conceal from the public, prevented her 
from secking those religious advantages, or 
cultivating those connections, which might 
have proved of the highest benefit to ber. It 
is, however, evident, that her mind was, in 
some measure enlightened; and though her 
prejudices were strong against methodistical 
cant, her disposition appears to have been 
almost as strong towards evangelical religion. 
Humility, resignation, and forgiveness, are 
decisively marked inthe representation which 
she gives of her character: and this represen- 
tation, it should be observed, is given under 
circumstances which will not allow us fora 
moment to suppose, that she designs to write 
her own panegyric; and when it is further 
considered, that her faith was fixed on the full 
ztonement of Christ, and that the faintness of 
her devotion was her greatest grief, there can, 
i think, remain no doubt, that her heart was 
right towards God, and that though her evi- 
dences were doubtful, her salvation was sure. 

2. While however we collect this sort of 
satisfaction, as to the final condition of her 
whois now no more, we shall not, I think, 
be justified in suffering an event of this des- 
cription to pass without extracting sone saht- 
tary lessons of instruction from it. Among 
those, which the understanding of every reader 
will draw for himscif, I would particularly 
recommend the following. 

1. Persons who are in any degree awakened 
to a sense of religion, and a desire to be led 
into the way of salvation, shouid be less scru- 
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pulous about opening their minds to, an 
asking spiritual direction of, those whose ¢y, 
perience may qualify them, under the divin, 
blessing, to speak a word in season. Praye 
and consulting the holy scriptures are, up, 
doubtedly, the most important means of aq. 
vancing devotion in the heart, and producing 
a resolution of doubts ; but unreserved con, 
munication with a religious friend has bee, 
frequently sanctified to the most profitable 
ends, and those who sought it have, like the 
eunuch when instructed by Philip, gone q 
their way rejoicing. 

2. Religious people should be particularly 
cautious how they countenance that phraseol. 
gy and manner, which excite so much prejy. 
dice against evangelical piety, and give » 
much oflence to cultivated and ingenuoy 
minds, Cant and hypocrisy are so nearly all. 
ed, that every imitation of the former affor 
a presumption of its connection wiih the 
latter ; and itis not improbable that many ar 
deterred from examining into the doctrines ¢ 
grace, and therefore, humanly speaking, pr. 
vented from embracing the Gospel in its clea. 
ness and power, by the preposterous repre. 
sentation Which those make of it, whose ign». 
rance is the best excuse which can be oflere( 
for their presumption. ‘The prejudice whic; 
is here deprecated diflers very material) 
from that which is excited by the offence 
the cross ; inasmuch as the latter arises out of 
the doctrine of the Gospel, the other out 
the coarse and aflected terms in which the 
simplicity of that doctrine is disguised, nott 
say disgraced. Surely every art of concili 
tion, consistent with truth and faithfulness, 
should be empioved in recommending salva 
tion by Christ to those who know him not; and 
no Christian should think it unworthy of hin 
to copy the example of that great aposile, 
who, in an innocent sense, became all things 
to all men, that by all means he might gain 
some. 

5S. At the same time, those who truly de. 
sire to acquaint themselves with the way 0 
salvation, ought to guard against those prejl 
dices which become so many obstacles in the 
way of their religious inquiries. True pit! 
necessarily leads to a sort of singularity ; ths 
singularity will, in a greater or less degree, 
appear in the conversation, the actions, aid 
the whole conduct of a Christian, and neces 
sarily bring upon him the reprosch of the 
world. It must not, therefore, be considere? 
as proof against the trath of doctrines, or the 
excellence of those who profess them, that 
the former are charged with consequences 
which cannot fairly be deduced from them, 
and that the latter are vilified by opprobrious 
names which they do not acknowledge and 
have not deserved. The salvation of the soul 
is an object of such moment, that in pursuit 
of it, not only the cross should be endured, 
but shame despised; and those means be 
employed, those connections sought, and thosé 
books read, which seem most likely to ad 
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vance it, to whatever harsh judgment they 
say be severally subject, in the opinion of an 


-jpreligious and il-judging world. 


Lastly No delay should be admitted in 


) clearing up our evidences of acceptance with 


God, and meetness for heaven, For this ob- 


P servation the reader must be prepared, by 
Sat mysterious dispensation of providence, 


which did not suffer a question so essential to 


her spiritual peace who proposed it, to receive 


q solution, Who is there among us who 
would not consider death, under such circum- 


stances, an unseasonable intruder? And yet, 
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| TARTHER ACCOUNT 


who that lives in astate of indecision upon his 


eternal prospects, has less to expect? 


God has, indeed, aflorded us such ample 


' means of information on this most interesting 
/ question, that it must be an high offence to 


leave it doubtful; and as we are admonished 
tomake our calling and election sure, there is 


ground for concluding, that, where we fail in 
this respect, itis from a want of diligence in 


usand not of grace in him. C. F. 





OF THE REVEREND DR. 
JOHN ERSKINE.* 
Extracts from a Sketch of bis Character by the 
Rev. Dr. Davidson. 


De. Erskine was descended from two of the 


© most ancient families in the peerage of Scot- 
Jand, and was nearly related to other distin- 
guished families in that country. He was the 


eldestson of Mr. Erskine of Carnock, a man 
of worth and talents, who was an Advocate at 


P the Scotch Bar, and, for some time, Professor 


of Scotch Law inthe University of Edinburgh, 


His noble soul animated a feeble and slender 


body; but,through the goodness of providence, 


» he was enabled to sustain many severe shocks 


of adversity, and was preserved, with lis fa- 
culties unimpaired, till he had outlived almost 
ail lis contemporaries. 

De. Erskine’s talents were far beyond the 
rdinary standard. He was distinguished by 
the extent and compretiension of his under- 
standing; by the acuteness, accuracy, and 
perspicuity of his reasoning, and by the soli- 
dit, of his judgment. 

His temper was naturally warm, generous, 
and aflectionate : and in all the intercourses 
ofpublic and private life, his integrity, bene- 
volence, humility, and unaffected modesty, 


. Were very conspicuous, 


Dr. Erskine feared God from his earliest 
Youth. Even at school, though he excelled as 
ascholar, he hada settled delight in the du- 
ties of devotion, and in reading and studving 
lie word of God : and in these favourite cxer- 
Cises he was frequently employed, while his 
class-fellows were engaged in their youthful 
amusements. 

ln choosing the ministry as his profession, it 
was manifest that his motives were of the pu- 
rest kind. Some of his respectable relations 
‘ecommended to him the study of the law, as 


een 
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more suitable to his rank, and as opening to 
him better worldly prospects. 

But theology was his favourite study. He 
adhered firmly to his purpose, unshaken by 
views of worldly disadvantage ; and when he 
obtained a license, one of the first texts from 
which he preached was, “ Lhad rather bea 
door-keeper in the House of my God, than 
dwell in the tents of wickedness ;’’ a senti- 
ment of which bis mind, at that time, was 
full, and from which he never afterwards de- 
parted, 

He was ordained, and became minister of 
the parish of Kirkintillock in 1744. In 1753, 
he was translated to the borough of Culross, 
and was brought from thence to Edinburgh 
in 1758. 

The majority of those among whom he la- 
boured during the long period of fifty-eight 
years, have left the world. Buta multitude 
of living witnesses still remain to testify, with 
what ability, earnestness,assiduity, and watcli- 
fulness, he fulfilled his ministry to the end, 
not shunning to declare all tle counsel of 
God ;? with what solicitude and skill also, he 
distributed to men, of every character and 
condition, “ their portion of meat in due sea- 
son ;” with what perseverance and vigour of 
mind his labours were continued, amidst the 
infirmities of age and the returns of sickness, 
and even when his bodily strength was almost 
exhausted. 

His manner in the pulpit was not graceful, 
but when his mind was not depressed by bodi- 
ly infirmities, he possessed an uncommon de- 
gree of spirit and energy. His whole soul ap- 
peared to be engaged, both in the devotional 
parts of the service, and in delivering the doc- 
trines and laws of the Gospel. Every one saw 
that he himself was fully persuaded of the 
truth and importance of religion, aud his ser- 
mons were distinguished by strong sense, per- 
spicuous argument, a minute knowledge of 
human character, and a rich tund of scriptur- 
al evidence. ‘* His heart’s desire and prayer 
to God” for his people was, ** that they might 
be saved.” 

His solicitude for the salvation of men, was 
not confined to the congregations in which he 
personally laboured. His etlorts were direct- 
ed to the remotest corners of the country ; he 
was ever ready to concur with Christians, of 
different denominations, in whatsoever he be. 
lieved was calculated to revive or to forward 
the interests of true godliness, and it always 
filled him with joy and with thankfulness to 
God, to hear of the conversion of sinners, or 
of the success of the Gospel. His Christian 
zeal, however, was not limited to his own 
country. Foreign countries, and distant 
churches, engaged both his solicitude ard his 
active exertions. 

He had a singular facility in the acquisition 
of languages, which, like all his other talents, 
he employed for the furtherance of the Gospel. 
Besides the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
French languages, which he had learned in his 
youth, at an advanced period he taught him. 
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self the Dutch and the German. He was 
thus able to maintain a correspondence with 
literary men in Holland and Germany; and 
was intimately acquainted with the state of 
learning, religion, and morals, on the conti- 
nent. He sent to the continent many works of 
British authors which he thought valuable ; 
and was in the habit of procuring and reading 
whatever he understood to be useful among 
the foreign publications. After availing him. 
self of any advantages which his friends, or 
his country, might derive from these, he come 
monly transmitted them, along wiih many 
productions of the British press, to his corres. 
pondents, and to public libraries, in America. 
Ife was always executing some benevolent 
plan; but his manner of doing good was, as 
if he liad said in the words of our Lord, “ See 
thou tell no man.” 

He was remarkably adorned with that 
Chiistian charity, which * suffereth long, and 
is kind, which envieth not, which vaunteth not 
itself, which seeketh not her own, which bear- 
eth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things.” 

Althoug! h firm and decided in his own prin- 
ciples, ie exercised the most unatiected char- 
ity in ‘judging of men, of measures, and of 
principles. It is a striking remark, though 
not peculiarly applicable to Dr. Erskine, that, 
with a deep persuasion of the universal cor- 
ruption of human nature, he expressed the 
tenderest charity towards men individually. 
Severe and unsparing in judging himself, his 
indulgence to others had sometimes the ap- 
pearance of being carried to an extreme. 
And it must be admitted, that an excess of 
candour frequently laid him open to the impo- 
sition of des:'gning men, and of plausible rep- 
resentations 

Hise rudition, particularly in whatever relat- 
ed cliher directly or remotely to his profes- 
sion, Was very extensive. He was 2 classical 
scholar of the first order: and far from being 
satished with the superficial information of 

coo many of our modern divines, he was truly 
a man of science, and a profound theologian. 

His discourses ¢«monstrated an accurate 
and comprehensive acquaintance with human 
nature, as well as with the Christian system. 
He had peculiar talents for the exposition of 
scripture: and his skill in biblical criticism 

ras only equalled by his knowledge of Chris- 
tian morals, and his nice discrimination of 
character 

He had studied carefully the form of goyv- 
ernment and the laws of his country, and, from 
principle, was an ardent admirer of the Brit- 
ish constitution. He was certainly among the 
first i Great Britain, who discovered the ex- 
isterce, the nature, and the dreadful tendency 
fthe horrible modern philosophy, so hostile 


© S 
to a!) -egular governments as wellas to reli- 
Tian; a id among the first who warned bis 
counuyinen of the danger to which it exposed 
tiem. 

He understood well, and practised hebitu- 


ally, the improvement of time; sud therefore 
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he was to the end, adilizent and even a labo. 
rious student. From the tenaciousness anq 
exactness of his memory, his conversation was 
like an index to books, to subjects, to authors, 
and to characters. Though he dic not see; 
fame, and even shrunk from it, vet his uni. 
form character, his public labours, his disip. 
terested and active Lenevolence, and his few 
though import ant publicatiens, gained hima 
high estimation in the minds of good men, 
both at home and abroad. In one word, asa 
scholar, as a gentleman, as a friend, as a pi. 
lanthropist, as a Christian, as a pastor, who 
can be mentioned as excelling Dr. Erskine 
In * rejoicing with those who rejoiced, 
weeping with those why wept ;” in enlivening 
and delighting his friends with his cheerfy| 
and interesting conversation ; and in speaking 
“a word in season” to the afflicted Cliristian, 
he was surpassed by none. 

In his character were united extensive learn. 
ing, fervent piety, purity of doctrine, energy 
of sentiment, en larged benevolence, uniform 
animated by an ardent zeal for the glory of 
his master, and for the salvation of men. 

In a good cause he was inflexible, in friend. 
ship invariable, in discharging the duties of 
his function indefatigable. In hiis public mini. 
strations, he was indeed ** a workman that 
needed not to be ashamed, rightly dividing t 
word of truth.” 

He endured frequent and severe attacks of 
bodily affliction, and at last a long course of 
debility and pain, hyiae the unshaken patience 
and resignation of a follower of Jesus Christ. 
But under the pressure of age and infirmities, 
his mind remained entire; and to the end, he 
was peculiarly alive to the great concerns ul 
religion in his own country, and throughout 
the world. Thus did his usefulness run paral 
lel with his life: for though he was incapable 
of preaching for thirteen months before he 
diced, yet to the day of his death, nay, even 
till within a few hours of that ever it, he was 
employed in the studies to whieh he had de- 
voted his life, and which he strove to render 
subservient tothe best interests of Cliristian 
ity. 
‘* He came to his grave full of years, ” 
like a shock of corn that cometh in his sea 
son.” In an hour when he thought not,” 
his master came to call bim. But “when he 
came, he found his servant “ occupying” 55 
talents, and “ doing” the work assigned him. 
** Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of his saints.’ * Gather not my sou! 
with sinners.” Wet me Eve the life, “let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his. Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright, for tic end of that man 
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* He died in his eighty-second vear. 
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saint Louverture, who was in custody at Fort 
je Joux, departed this life a week ago. 

At Camsbarren, near Stirling, James Hosier, 
aged. 104 years. 

"at Greenwich Hospital, Licutenant Antho- 
ny Foriye, the oldest Lieutenant in his Ma- 
iesty’s navy. 

The Reverend Mr. Savage, of Tetbury. 

ately, in Vere-street, Cavendish-square, 
the Reverend Thomas Bentham, M.A.F S.A. 
vector of Wooduoerton, in Norfolk, and Chap- 
lain to Earl Cadogan. 

Lately, the Reverend John Barker, Rector 
of Fakenliam, near Euston, in Suiioik. 

At High Wycombe, the Rev. Richard 
Welles, A.M. of University College, Oxford. 

In the 82nd year of his age, the Hon. E. 
Arundell, uncle to Lord Arundell, of War- 
dour. 

At the parsonage. -house, New Brentford, 
tie Rev. J Randall. 

Mr.W. Morris, of North Shields, shipwright, 
aged 102 years, 

"At Ealing, in his 79th year, Mr. T, Deve- 
nish, Many years an cminent auctioneer, 

April 3. At Burton-Pyoset, Somerset- 
sire, the Dowager Countess of Chatham, 
relict of the rreat Lord Chatham, and mother 
to the Right Honourable William Pitt, in 
the $3d vear of herare. Her Ladyship was 
quit to the Marquis of Buckingham, and was 
narned to the late Earl of Chatham ia the 


Ae. 


vear .f OS. 


\pnil 5. In Wimpole-street, in the 86th 
ver of her age, Lady Frances Williams 
Wynn, relict of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 


Bart. 

April 6. In Piccadilly, in the 74th year of 
hisage, the Right Honourable Sir William 
Hamilton, K. B He was the foster-bro- 
ther of his present Majesty, and by that iim- 
mediate protection he procured the favourite 
appointment of Minister at the court of Na- 
ples, which he enjoved with the uninterrupt- 
ed approbation of the two courts for thirty-six 
years, 

the Reverend John J. Anson Bromwich, 
Chaplain to the thirty-eighth regiment, and 
“4 sb of forty years Vicar of Patshall, 

Staffordshire. 

At Ennets, in the parish of Kincardine- 
O’Niel, Scotland, in the 105th year of her age, 
Janet Gaul. Her husband, who died late! iv, 
reached bis 104th year. 

At Peterhill, in the county of Cumberland, 
Mr, John Carruthers, aged 99 vears. 

Last weck, at Wem, Mrs. Wynne, relict of 
the Reverend Mr. Wy nne, and niece to the 
Reverend Dr. Smallbroke. 

Lately, suddenlv, the Rev. Edward Healy, 


Q. 
cc. 


Rector of Pattrington, near Hull. 


April 7. At Edi inburgh, the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Bewlied i in the 77th vear of his 


ace. 


on 


April 10. After a lingering and verv af- 
ngs illness, the Rev. Mr. Palmer Whal- 
v, Rector of Ecton, near Northampton. 
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At Portsea, atthe advanced age of 107, Mr. 
Richard Davies, many years Warden at 
Portsmouth-Dock. 

April 2. Mrs. Mansel, wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Mansel, Master of ‘Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Same day, at Bath, the Rev. Herbert Ran- 
dolph, LL. B. Prebendary of Sarum, and Rec- 
tor of Croxton, Lincolnshire. 

April2. Sir James Montgomery, late Lord 
Chief Baron of Scotland. He was the uncle 
of the unfortuna 2 Col. Montgomery. 

Apri} 3, The Reverend Mr. Price, 
Chirk, in Denbighshire. 

April 4. The Reverend Samuel Bethel, 
M.A. Rector of Clayton, near Brighton, 

April 5. At his seat at White-place, in 
Berkshire, the Rev. Ralph Leicester. 

Lately, at Norwich, the Reverend Johu 
Vells, forty years Rector of Hickling, in 
Nortolk 

Lately, the Reverend Armine Styieman, 
49 years Rector of Great Ringstead, and Vi- 
car of East Barsham, in Norfolk. 

Last week, the Reverend John Lioyd, 
Vicar of Holywell, Flintshire. 

April 10. The Reverend John Smith, Vicar 
of Matteshall,in Norfolk. 

April 12. At his brother’s house, in Bisheops- 
gate-strect, the Reverend Mr. Wall, Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford. 

William Park, Esq. of Baldwin’s 
ag rec 76, 

April 18. At Stafford-house, in Essex, the 
Right Honourable John Lord Henniker. 

Lately, in his 208th year, the Reverend Tho- 
mas Jackson, Head Master of the Free Gram- 
mar School at Blackburn, in Lancashire. 

April 15, Aged 65, the Reverend William 
Holden, A. M. Vicar of Chatteris, and one of 
his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
Isle of Ely. 

April 19. At Towyn, in Merioncthshire, 
the Reverend Pryce Maurice, Vicar of that 
parish, and Rector of Clynnin, in the same 
county. 

April 21. At Swaffham, in Norfolk, Mrs. 
Benezet, relict of Claude Benezet, Esq. for- 
merly Major of the Horse Grenadier Guards. 

April 23. At her father’s house in Arling- 
ton-street, Miss Fellowes, second daughter of 
J. Fellowes, Esq. M. P. for Norwich, aged 19 
years. This lady, and her sister, dined with 
the Earl of Portsmouth on the preceding Sun- 
day ; on Monday she complained of the influ- 
enza, and expired on Saturday. 

April 25. At the Swan Inn, Bedford, S$ 
John Payne, Bart. of ‘Tempsford hall, pe 
Lieutenant-colonel of the Bedfordshire Militia. 
He went to bed, apparently in perfect health, 
about eleyen o’clock the preceding evening. 

April 28. In his 78th year, Rowland Con- 
yers, Esq. ‘Seeneely of Ar ‘evil. street. 

April 30. At Liastcot house, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rogers, in an advanced age, equally lamented 
by her friends, her tenants, and the poor. 
family 
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Gardens, 


She was the lineal descendant of the 
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Representatives Prebendary of Canterbury, and Rector of st. 
Dionis Back Church, London. 

May 2. At Darn-hall, Vice-Admiral Sir 
George Home, Bart. 

May 5. At Camelford-house, Oxford-street, 


of Hawtrey, in that county. 
of the same in several successive Parliaments. 

April 50. At the Priory, near Stanmore, in 
her Qist year, after a short illness, Lady Har- 


riet Hamilton, eldest daughter of the Marquis 
of Abercorn. She was to have been married the Dowager Baroness of Camelford, mothe, 


in a few days to the Marquis of Waterford. to the present Lord Camelford, and to Lady 


May 1. After a few days illness, in Upper Grenville. 
Seymour-street, Lady M. Melbourne. May 7. At Stratfield Say, Hampshire, aged 


In Broad-street Buildings, Mrs. Dennison, 85, the Right Honourable George Pitt, Lord 


wife of Dr. Richard Dennison. Rivers. 
Last week, at Bath, the Reverend Edward May 16. At Rofant, the Rev. Dr. Bethune 


Hawtrev, Vicar of Burnham, Bucks, and Rec- May 17. The Rev. Dr. Finch, Prebendary 
tor of Monckston, Hants. of Westminster, and Rector of St. John the 


May 1. At Canterbury, the Reverend John Evangelist. 
Lynch, LL. D, Archdeacon of that Diocese, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are sorry to have been under the necessity of postponing the conclusion of the Review of 
Paley’s Tlicology. 

y.x.; A.L.; Juvents; E.; Turorocus; and Curisrrana, are under consideration, 

E.’s hint respecting the decencies of public worship will be attended to. 

MNASON; Nexvicxos; and Lusrrania, are received. 

A Sertovs Inquirer; Inquistroron Baptism; Ruricova; and M. on some popular 04 

jections against the Church of England, shall be inserted. 

We could not find room for PHiLo-HoNeEs tas in our present Number. 

R?’s Lines will not suit our work; but we should be glad to have a good prose account of the 
lady to whose memory they were addressed. 

What warrant has Ourts for calling Archbishops Tillotson and Secker unbaptized men, or for 
charging us with denying the validity of baptism administered by a Dissenter? 

The story extracted from the Evening Mail, by a correspondent at Cambridge, requires 
authentication, after the proof he himself has given of the inaccuracy of newspaper intel. 
ligence. 

A correspondent, whose second letter we have to acknowledge, seems to conceive, that we are 
bound to defend every expression of every correspondent. ‘This is altogether an error, We 
are disposed, however, to coincide in what he is pleased to term B. T.’s sweeping, rash, 
uncharitable innuendo ;” because we have had opportunities of knowing it to be too 
generally applicable, if not at the present moment, yet at a period not five years distant. If 
our correspondent had turned lis eyes to Germany, he might have saved himself some trov- 
ble on another point. 











